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...art in this issue 


The pieces of sculpture reproduced in this 
JOURNAL are by Marina Nujez del Prado 
who came from Bolivia to the United 
States in 1940-41 as AAUW Latin 
American Fellow. She had taught sculp- 
ture and anatomy for eight years and won 
gold medals for sculpture in her. own coun- 
try, in Venezuela, Argentina, and Berlin. 
She spent the fellowship year in New 
York, studying with William Zorach at 
the Art Students League bul chiefly ex- 
ploring museums, galleries, and technical 
processes, seeing sculpture and meeting 
sculptors. 

Then she lived in the United States for 
seven years, supporting herself by making 
portraits and by sales of sculpture. One- 
man exhibitions were held in New York 
and Washington and at the 1941 conven- 
tion of the AAUW. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts circulated her work nation- 
ally. Al this time, her medium was chiefly 
wood and terra cotta, with a little cast 
stone. 

Three years ago the sculptor went home 
to La Paz. Bolivia seemed more beautiful 
than ever and entirely new. On the high 
plateau, granite, basalt, and onyx could 
be picked up on any walk. She began to 
work in stone. She executed for the Boliv- 
tan Government a monument twelve feet 
high. She uses no machinery, and a new 
erhibilion of forty-seven pieces shown in 
New York last April was cut entirely by 
hand. 

From New York the sculptor left for 
the Venice Biennale, where her work has 
been shown. Afler that, Spain. She won 
the first prize for sculpture in the Spanish- 
American Biennial in Madrid in 1951, 
and by the terms of the award, thal money 
must be spent in Spain. After a year or 
more in Europe, she will return to Bolwia. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ASSOCIATION'S PRESIDENT 


Four 


HIs is an Age of Inquiry. The general 
Tinind has taken the form of a probing 
finger. It is as if society were being con- 
tinually placed on the operating table for 
examination by a group of self-appointed 
practitioners — who agree on neither the 
diagnosis nor the treatment. 

Such aroused concern over the actions 
and motives of others is good and, if 
done with constructive purposes, healthy. 
But it should not take the place of an- 
other form of inquiry — self-analysis. 
There is need for a continued examina- 
tion of beliefs which motivate our own 
social attitudes and action. This is espe- 
cially true of college-trained people, to 
whom, since much has been given, much 
is expected in clarity of thinking and 
sanity of action. 

I should like to propose to you as 
members of the American Association of 
University Women four questions of our 
times for which satisfactory answers 
should be found in our own thinking. 

The first is what we believe to be the 
essential nature of the American political 
and social state. 

The basic philosophy which underlies 
the democratic state is that that govern- 
ment is best under which the dignity and 
worth of the individual are respected and 
protected. Many of the fears of the times 
arise from the feeling that this basic 
philosophy is in danger of being violated. 
To it may be attributed the fear of some 
people of communism and of a socialized 
State and of others of a too dominant 
capitalistic form of society. That same 
fear of the dwindling importance of the 
individual permeates the membership of 
almost any organization — church, school, 
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labor, and professional. Many times that 
fear is healthy, for an organization does 
often tend to solidify at the top. A con- 
stant inquiry and alertness by the mem- 
bers of any group are needed to prevent 
the rights of the individual being sub- 
merged even in the interests of economy 
and efficiency. 

Fear and uncertainty in society show 
themselves in the same way in which 
they would be exhibited in the behavior 
of a child who feels insecurity in his life: 
distrust of others, irresponsible name- 
calling, unfounded accusations, division 
into contending groups, lowering of stand- 
ards, and confusion of values. These 
manifestations cause social disintegration 
just as real as the personality disinte- 
gration of the child. 

Yet there is little in American history 
to prepare us to meet this pervading fear. 
Confidence and faith have inspired us 
from the time the first colonists began 
their uncertain voyages across the un- 
charted seas. 

There could be no act more in keeping 
with the historical concept of democracy 
than the individual restoration of the 
hope and confidence which are a part of 
the American legacy. 

A SECOND topic which I propose to’ you 
in this task of the analysis of our own 
beliefs is the essential need of developing 
our knowledge of human relations, which 
if applied rightly could act as a curative 
for fear and fatalism. The two struggles 
which mark our day are against social 
disorganization, and for the survival of 
ourselves and other freedom-loving peo- 
ple. Both of these struggles stem from an 
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inadequate knowledge of the principles 
and techniques needed to solve the prob- 
lems of human relations in a world in 
which more than two billion people have 
been brought into one vast intercom- 
municating and interdependent unit. 

The program of the AAUW has long 
been marked by a sincere desire to know 
other cultures, to profit from that which 
is good, and to offer our best in return. 
For over sixty years we have, through our 
fellowship program, been sending women 
scholars abroad to increase their scholar- 
ship through the offerings of the great 
European universities. Since V-E Day, 
we have brought to this country more 
than three hundred women from other 
countries to share with them our own 
American system of education. We have 
produced through our subject-matter com- 
mittees and staff associates materials for 
study. We have every reason to be proud 
of the program of international relations 
which we have for so long sponsored, 
based as it is on the sincere desire to 
know and understand the ethnographic, 
historical, and political aspects of world 
society. 


IL; 1s, however, easy to take comfort in 
remoteness. A study of other peoples, 
other lands, can be a sleeping pill to lull 
us into forgetfulness and disregard of 
adjustments needed in our own com- 
munities, adjustments which members of 
communities must themselves make. An 
increased knowledge is needed of how to 
work together in organizations and in in- 
formal group planning, and of how to 
develop leadership. 

If we believe that much of the disorder 
of our times can be attributed to the 
inability of people to work harmoniously 
with each other, either because they do 
not know how or they do not want to, 
and if we sincerely desire to do our part 
to stabilize society, we can find within 
and through the American Association of 
University Women a perfect laboratory 
for all kinds of demonstrations for im- 
proved human relationships. 
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A THIRD point of inquiry being suggested 
for our task of self-probing is how sound 
is our present belief in the value of popu- 
lar education? How good are our schools 
today? How justified are the widespread 
current attacks and from what sources 
do they spring? What is our responsi- 
bility and how shall we meet it? 

The leading charges being made against 
the schools, which appear again and again 
in the literature of attack and in the 
spoken word, are: the schools do not 
teach the three R’s properly; they cost 
too much money; and there are “too 
many frills and fads” in the curriculum. 
Others less commonly made are: the 
school is failing to teach moral and spirit- 
ual values; an insufficient emphasis is 
being placed on the teaching of United 
States history; there is a need for more 
rigid discipline; “progressive education” 
is being used and is, per se, evil; the school 
is usurping the functions of the home; the 
schools are subversive, communistic, or 
teaching the welfare state. 

Even the most loyal champion of the 
public schools would admit that there is 
some truth in many of these charges. The 
danger lies in the way the charges are 
used to create distrust of teaching and 
administrative personnel, to breed dis- 
cord in a community, and to blind honest, 
truth-seeking people to what seems often 
to be the real purpose — the emasculation 
or destruction of the American system of 
free public education. 

What should we, as members of an 
association dedicated primarily to edu- 
cational aims, do to strengthen our system 
of public education and defend it against 
its critics, deliberate or unthinking? We 
can know our schools so that we need not 
take second-hand opinions on them. 
Through reading and observation we can 
inform ourselves on what are the purposes 
of the school as it tries to serve the needs 
of our present-day society. We can be- 
lieve, and act on our belief, that there is 
no division between the school and the 
community, that the school is only one 
expression of the community and is 20 
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better nor worse than the community 
decrees that it shall be. 

In answering some of the criticism of 
contemporary education we can point 
out that the school does not represent the 
total educational experience of the child. 
The important formative influences in 
the life of the child used to be the home, 
the church, and the school. To those we 
must now add the radio, television, 
movies, and the family car. Until a com- 
munity is willing to provide the total 
learning environment for right living, it 
cannot lay its sins of omission to the 
school’s sins of commission. 

We can recognize the critical problems 
facing the schools today in increased en- 
rollments, inadequate and _ insufficient 
school buildings, teacher shortage, and 
low financial support (in comparison with 
other and less vital expenditures), and 
work constructively to meet these prob- 
lems. We can organize Citizens Com- 
mittees for the Public Schools to study 
our local systems and with school au- 
thorities work out plans for their better- 
ment in sensible, non-dramatic yet ef- 
ficient ways. 


r 
lw last question has to do with the 
quality and origin of our own opinions. 
We must realize our individual respon- 
sibility to approach questions of our time 
with critical and analytical thinking, with 
reason rather than unreason, seeking to 
sift that which is true from that which is 
biased and slanted, alerting ourselves 
against being easy victims of propaganda. 
I have tried in these comments to point 
out the inquiring and probing quality of 


our times and to suggest that we employ 
some of that same faculty in examining 
our own beliefs on four major questions: 
the essential quality of the American 
political and social state; the need for 
developing and applying a better knowl- 
edge of human relations; criticism of our 
public schools and the necessity for alert- 
ing ourselves against that which is de- 
structive and helping to do something 
about that which is constructive; and 
the obligation to be masters of our own 
minds. 

With its history of performance and its 
dedicated purpose there is no group which 
should be more deeply concerned over the 
issues discussed here than the AAUW. 
We are a remarkably homogeneous group 
with similarities in background and the 
cohesive force of common aims and pro- 
gram. 

The world has the right to expect of 
institutions and organizations such as 
ours, moral courage, intellectual clarity, 
spiritual elevation, and a candid and 
intrepid thinking about fundamental is- 
sues. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women had its birth in a pioneer 
movement. The degree to which it has 
continuing vitality will be measured by 
its constant impulse towards leadership 
in the areas to which its program com- 
mits it and by the dedication of its mem- 
bership to those qualities, intellectual 
and spiritual, which mark a truly edu- 
cated person. 


Pea es 





How we make up our minds 


BY JOHN G. DARLEY 


HE March 1952 issue of your JOURNAL 
Sac excellent articles basic to 
an understanding of the broad field of 
propaganda — its uses, abuses, and tech- 
niques. The April issue of the General 
Director’s Letter to all local AAUW chair- 
men also devoted considerable space to 
this same topic, with suggestions for local 
program-planning for the study: of prop- 
aganda and pressure groups. In May, two 
of my colleagues and I were honored by 
an invitation to address the Minnesota 
state convention in a panel discussion 
under the title, ““Who Makes Up Your 
Mind?” 

I have been asked now to prepare this 
brief article, and I do so with considerable 
hesitation, since the problem is crucial in 
our democracy and since I have no high 
regard for my own competence in §il- 
luminating even a small part of it. Yet I 
feel a deep obligation as a psychologist to 
try to interpret for your membership 
some of the research that may have 
meaning in reaching the desirable goals 
you have set for yourself. I hope you will 


We are grateful to the Minnesota State Division, 

first, for enlisting Dr. Darley’s interest in 
AAUW’s examination of propaganda processes, 
and second, for the suggestion that he contribute 
to our thinking on the subject. At the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. Darley carries an impressive 
list of titles: assistant dean of the Graduate 
School, professor of psychology, executive secre- 
tary of the Social Science Research Center, and 
executive secretary of the Laboratory for Research 
in Social Relations. Author of numerous research 
publications in the field of tests and measure- 
ments, group processes, and counseling methods, 
Dr. Darley has recently served as chairman of 
the Advisory Panel on Human Relations to the 
Office of Naval Research. 
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consider what I shall say not only in 
relation to the other and superior articles 
that have appeared, but also as merely a 
brief introduction to a more intensive 
study of the research literature which 
you will do in your local branches. 
Essentially, each one of us makes up his 
own mind, in the sense that we sooner or 
later act in a certain way where actions or 
behavior will be crucial in human rela- 
tions or society’s decisions. It is in terms 
of the actions we see that we know a 
mind was made up. The difficulty arises in 
the fact that it is not alone our minds or 
our rational selves that impel us to act; 
we act as often in terms of emotional 
needs, personality structure, beliefs, mis- 
conceptions, and stereotypes. Quite often 
these non-rational factors outweigh ra- 
tional ones in our impulsions to action. 


Ocr oF literally hundreds of research 
studies on the behavior of individuals and 
groups, there are two that I have chosen 
to illustrate the problem. One deals with 
the impact of the group on the individual; 
the other deals with the development of 
a kind of personality structure that tends 
to act in an authoritarian and _ anti- 
democratic pattern in adult affairs. Like 
all research studies, these represent un- 
finished business; they raise questions that 
can be answered only by additional re- 
search. But they give a tantalizing and an 
exciting glimpse of the forces at work 
in the human being, as if a curtain were 
momentarily lifted to reveal new arrange- 
ments of familiar objects. 

As a general rule, we can safely assume 
that the behavior of an individual when 
he becomes a member of a group is 
significantly determined by forces that 
exist within the group. For example, 
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decisions arrived at by a group have 
greater influence on the subsequent be- 
havior of the group members than de- 
cisions imposed on the group from the 
outside. Furthermore, different groups 
impose different degrees of force on their 
members to remain within the group and 
conform to its norms or standards; the 
possibility of exclusion from the group 
is a greater threat if one’s attachment to 
the group is strong. Finally, forces within 
the group can lead the individual to 
accept distortions of reality almost as 
easily as he accepts a true picture of 
physical or social reality. A group is con- 
siderably more than the sum of the per- 
sonalities of its individual members and 
it comes to exercise power over its mem- 
bers in a variety of ways. 


Wien this background, consider the fol- 
lowing experiment.' There are eight peo- 
ple sitting around a table, doing a very 
simple task: each must state in turn 
which of three straight lines is nearest in 
length to a fourth straight line. All of 
them can see the sets of lines equally 
clearly as they are successively presented. 
Of the three lines, one is always shorter 
than the fourth line, one longer, and one 
the same length. These are clear dif- 
ferences, easily seen. 

As several sets of lines are successively 
presented, all eight people make the 
correct responses easily and quickly. But 
during the course of the experiment, the 
first seven people, by pre-arrangement, 
make the same. incorrect response in 
matching the lines. What does the eighth 
person do? He may believe the evidence 
before his eyes, and give the correct 
response, though he becomes a 
minority of one in so doing, in view of the 
incorrect. responses given by his seven 
companions. He may believe the evidence 


even 





‘Asch, S. E. “Effects of Group Pressure upon 
the Modification and Distortion of Judg- 
ments.’ Groups, Leadership, and Men, edited 
by Harold Guetzkow. Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Press, 1951. Pp. 177-190. 
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of the group and give the same incorrect 
response that the other seven have just 
given. This goes on for many presenta- 
tions; sometimes the first seven respond 
correctly, sometimes incorrectly. We are 
interested always in the behavior of the 
eighth person. 

In the actual experiment, approxi- 
mately one-third of the people in the 
eighth position went along with the group 
and gave the incorrect response, whereas 
approximately two-thirds persisted, in 
spite of the group, in giving the correct 
response in matching the lines. If one 
among the first seven people gave the 
correct response, in the face of six in- 
correct responses, then the eighth person 
was less likely to give in to the group; he 
had a partner, and while the majority 
were against the two of them, he derived 
some strength from his partner. If the 
differences in length of lines became 
smaller, i.e., harder to perceive, more 
people weakened and went along with the 
incorrect majority opinion. 


Here the experiment proper ends, and 
we move into the area of speculation. 
What motivated those who held out 
against the group; what motivated those 
who gave in to the group opinion? Frag- 
mentary studies of individuals of both 
types revealed a few clues. Among the 
group holding out for the correct re- 
sponses, there was confident and _self- 
behavior; but there was also 
tension or fear or withdrawing behavior 
among some who stuck to the evidence of 
their senses. Among the one-third denying 
the evidence of their senses, there were 
some who literally believed the group was 
right and they were wrong; there were 
others who doubted their own judgment, 
and still others quite simply afraid of 
the group. 

Judging the length of lines is a problem 
in physical reality; the task has a clear 
right or wrong solution. In the area of 
social reality and social values, where 
actions are less easily classified as entirely 
right or entirely wrong, might we not 
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expect the force of the group to be even 
greater on the individual? Furthermore, 
this experiment was limited in time. 
What would happen to those who held 
out for the right answer, in opposition to 
the group, if time had been longer? 
Would they have given in and disbelieved 
their senses? Would the group have be- 
come strong enough or angry enough to 
drive them away? Could the minority 
member somehow win the group over 
ultimately to a “correct” perception? 

The experiment does not answer these 
or many other questions, but within the 
task set by the experimenter, the power 
of the group can be clearly seen in its 
impact on a single member. 


Ir Is NoT too difficult to make some 
applications of this single research study 
to the management of affairs in our 
society. The very processes of democracy 
involve us in group action of many kinds 
—neighborhood organizations, study 
groups, PTA’s, political parties, church 
groups, special interest groups, and a host 
of others. Seldom do these groups deal 
with issues to which clear right or wrong 
solutions are to be found. We maintain 
our multiple group memberships, as in- 
dividuals, with varying degrees of in- 
tensity and loyalty; we are, in other 
words, more or less under the dominance 
of the various groups to which we belong, 
and therefore more or less obedient to the 
forces of the various groups in guiding 
our behavior. Thus the standards and 
ralues of those groups having the greatest 
hold on us will in part determine our 
receptivity to influence processes — prop- 
aganda — aimed at us as group members. 

Let me digress a minute to explain the 
use of the phrase “influence process”’ as a 
substitute for “propaganda.” The word 
“propaganda” is somewhat misleading, 
in that it assumes that somebody else is 
trying to influence us against our will; 
some outside or alien force is trying to 
determine our behavior in a direction 
vaguely felt to be “bad” or “wrong.” 
It is closer to reality to define our society 
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as one representing temporary equilibrium 
states among a great variety of influence 
processes, some of which we ourselves 
originate and some of which originate 
from other people. In raising children, we 
seek to use influence processes in the 
directions we believe desirable and ac- 
ceptable; in teaching, we influence be- 
havior in directions accepted by society 
as wise and appropriate; in advertising, 
we try to influence buying habits; in 
community affairs, we use influence proc- 
esses to make a better community. 

Thus we are all engaged, if you will, in 
propagandizing as well as being prop- 
agandized. Possibly, by use of the term 
“influence process,” we can learn to pay 
some attention to what it is we seek to 
influence others to do and how we try to 
bring this influence to bear. 


A SECOND general rule of great impor- 
tance in human affairs concerns the range 
of individual differences in abilities, skills, 
needs, motives, and values to be found 
among human beings; some of these 
traits are much less modifiable or “train- 
able” than others. In relation to influence 
processes, influences exerted and_ influ- 
ences received by the individual are 
filtered through a fairly fixed personality 
structure that predisposes the individual 
to act in a certain way to satisfy his basic 
needs and motives and values. This in- 
dividual variability is true in spite of the 
fact that we all pay lip service to certain 
common ideals and values that character- 
ize American culture. 

We must attend therefore to those 
forces in our development from childhood 
to adulthood which predispose us to act 
in certain ways—to be more or less 
receptive to propaganda. Thus the second 
research I mention deals with the develop- 
ment and dimensions of anti-democratic 
personalities.” It is one of several research 


2 Adorno, T. W.; Frenkel-Brunsik, Else; Lev- 
inson, D. J.; and Sanford, R. N. The Authori- 
tarian Personality. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 990 pp. 
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reports published under the general title, 
Studies in Prejudice. 

The research team was concerned with 
the potential fascist, the individual whose 
personality structure rendered him par- 
ticularly susceptible to anti-democratic 
propaganda. They were not concerned 
with the ideology of fascism, or other 
ideologies, but with the potential anti- 
democratic person. And they started with 
the premise that the major influences on 
personality development arise in early 
childhood training in the setting of family 
life. 


Ons of the clearest forms of anti- 
democratic behavior, in terms of our 
avowed standards in America, is preju- 
diced behavior. Thus the study starts its 
research in a context of anti-Semitism and 
moves on to a more generalized definition 
of the authoritarian personality, by use of 
test and questionnaire methods and in- 
tensive interviews with individuals show- 
ing very high or very low degrees of 
prejudiced behavior. The development of 
separate measures of anti-Semitism and 
ethnocentrism, supported by intensive in- 
dividual case histories, led the research 
team to the development of a measure of 
the fairly deep-seated personality com- 
ponents which seem to make up the 
potential fascist. 

At the risk of doing some violence to 
the tremendous body of data involved, I 
paraphrase here some of the component 
parts of the anti-democratic man as 
elicited in the research: He adheres 
rigidly, unyieldingly, and blindly to con- 
ventional “middle-class” values. He has 
a submissive and uncritical attitude to- 
ward the idealized moral authority of 
ingroups (his groups). He is quick to spot, 
condemn, reject, or punish people not of 
his groups (outgroup members). He is 
preoccupied with power and strength and 
toughness as virtues and is scornful of 
imaginative, compassionate, and tender- 
minded behavior. He believes in higher 
powers and external forces as prime 
determinants in the affairs of men. He is 


HOW WE MAKE UP OUR MINDS 


somewhat contemptuous and hostile to- 
ward other human beings. He believes 
powerful and evil influences are at work 
behind the scenes. 

Consider also the authors’ definition of 
ethnocentrism, one of the components of 
the anti-democratic and prejudiced man: 


ethnocentrism is based on a pervasive and rigid 
ingroup-outgroup distinction; it involves stere- 
otyped negative imagery and hostile attitudes 
regarding outgroups, stereotyped positive im- 
agery and submissive attitudes regarding 
ingroups, and a hierarchical, authoritarian 
view of group interaction in which ingroups 
are rightly dominant, outgroups subordinate. 
(page 150) 


In other and simpler words, the ethno- 
centric man will tell you that “those 
lousy, dirty so-and-sos are ruining our 
fine old community and upsetting the 
God-given order of things under which 
we became strong. We’ve got to beat 
them back into line and show them their 
place!” 


FLOWERS OF THE ANDES 
Bronze. 1946 
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This is the prejudiced individual. Do you 
recognize the composite portrait, exag- 
gerated as it is here in summary form? 
Have you seen him operate in trying to 
make up your mind? Have you seen him 
swayed in one of your groups by appeals 
and influence processes that you know are 
dangerous? The research team identifies 
his source: he is the product of “a basi- 
cally hierarchical, authoritarian, exploi- 
tive, parent-child relationship. e 
(page 971.) 

Fortunately, the research team points 
out, their anti-democratic man is still an 
extreme specimen; he makes up only a 
minority of our people. Fortunately also, 
better child-rearing practices may, how- 
ever slowly, diminish his number. But he 
remains with us, quick to anger, quick to 
agitate, quick to raise his voice in inciting 
groups, quick to see evil influences at 
work in society’s attempts to build a bet- 
ter community or nation. 


I HAVE perforce done some violence to my 


colleagues in reporting these two research 
studies, since space does not permit the 
qualifying and limiting phrases that are 
the scientist’s defense against misinter- 
pretation and over-generalization. I have 
also of necessity neglected many other 
research reports of great merit in selecting 
only two to present. But they illustrate so 
clearly the force of the group on the in- 
dividual and the dimensions of the 
prejudiced person that they merit your 
own careful reading and further study 
after seeing them here in summary form. 

Under a barrage of propaganda tech- 
niques, in the presence of prejudiced and 
anti-democratic people, and under the 
influence of various groups having claims 
to our loyalty or power over our be- 
havior, what can we as individuals do? 
Here the scientific guideposts as yet show 


no clear path, so we must speak from 
convictions and faith. 

It seems paradoxical that in an effort to 
give full play and protection to minority 
opinion in our groups, we occasionally 
allow the majority to remain inarticulate 
and disorganized. The majority, which 
usually stands for our commonly ac- 
cepted ideals or can be led to stand for 
them, too seldom flexes its muscles and 
gets on with its tasks of improvement. 
Thus our resistance to bad _ influence 
process or our use of good influence 
process may be no more than a matter of 
marshalling and bringing to bear the 
forces for good that reside in the majority 
of people, if their needs for self-esteem and 
self-respect are recognized. 

What are the marks of good or bad 
goals in our society or in its various 
groups? Here we can refer only to those 
ideals and values commonly — shared, 
though not always fulfilled, in our culture. 
‘air play, rationality, freedom with 
responsibility, equality of opportunity — 
these are more than dreams in America. If 
out of reach from time to time, they need 
not be out of mind as the goals we seek. 


Democracy is probably not man’s 
natural political state. It is a compara- 
tively recent historical development and 
it has no prior claim on posterity or per- 
petuity. It requires more work from more 
people than almost any other form of gov- 
ernment. It is under attack from without 
and under apathy and dissension from 
within. 

To the extent that knowledge means 
progress, your effort to understand influ- 
ence processes, or propaganda, in terms of 
forces within groups and forces within 
individuals making up groups will be 
a signal contribution to maintaining 
democracy. 





Currents and Cross-Currents 


BY HELEN D. BRAGDON 
General Director, AAUW 


In the late forties appeared a new and 
strange crop which found a ready market. 
With both planting and harvest carefully 
kept within the law, consumption has 
kept pace with the supply. In the early 
fifties there seems to be no abatement but 
rather an increase in this product. 

I refer to the vast crop of “attack” 
literature, and especially to literature of 
organizations which are attacking other 
organizations or the public schools, or 
colleges, and which are chiefly “‘anti” in 
their activities. I am not referring either 
to individuals or groups with long- 
established purpose and program, or to 
those who study and evaluate carefully 
and then take their stands for or against. 

Our Headquarters correspondence 
shows that a number of our branches and 
state divisions in their communities are 
aware of this trend and are helping to 
analyze it. I am full of admiration for the 
detailed reporting, careful analysis, and 
quiet behind-the-scenes discussion with 
the misinformed or the need-to-be-in- 
formed which have been conducted by 
a considerable number of our branches. 
Requests for information or counsel, and 
usually later reports showing wise han- 
dling, have come from branches or divi- 
sions in fifteen states — and doubtless 
there are many more. 

To all who have asked, we have given 
the counsel: “‘ Don’t spearhead a counter- 


When this address was given at the AAUW 
State Presidents Conference in June, the state 
presidents immediately asked that it be published 


in full in the Journau for all AAUW members 
to read, 


attack,” since this approach seems to con- 
centrate the emphasis upon attacking, 
quibbling, or manipulating words and 
phrases, and often results in giving desired 
publicity to attacking groups. 


Who Is Attacked? 


Who and what are under organized 
attack? Some of you, remembering Pack- 
aged Thinking for Women, published in 
1948, may have the impression that the 
motive of “divide and conquer” has been 
focused exclusively upon women’s organ- 
izations. Certainly many groups, sponsor- 
ing either worthy or unworthy causes, are 
aware of the potential power of women’s 
organizations. Nevertheless, the organ- 
izations attacked are not confined to 
women’s clubs. Our tentative list em- 
braces educational, civic, cultural, inter- 
national relations, and religious organiza- 
tions with long-established and_ tested 
reputations. So far as I can judge, they 
are the organized groups which have 
given effective support or which have 
influenced public opinion in one or all of 
the following areas: 


The education of children and youth. Here the 
attacks are on subject-matter, teachers, and 
textbooks. 

Adult education — in certain aspects 
Legislation 

International understanding and cooperation 
Minority groups 


The following organizations have to our 
knowledge been under attack because of 
certain stands in the areas just men- 
tioned: American Association of School 
Administrators, American Association for 
the United Nations, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai B’Rith, Assembly of 
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Women’s Organizations for National Se- 
curity, Foreign Policy Association, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, League 
of Women Voters, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, National Council of 
Churches of Christ, National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Education As- 
sociation, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Public 
Affairs Committee, UNESCO, United 
Nations, United World Federalists, and 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

As you may know, several foundations 
and certain community chest organiza- 
tions have also been under fire. 


Who Does the Attacking? 


So much for the attacked. Who and what 
are responsible for the attacks? I include 
the word what to cover the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which are being 
spent for this purpose. Our best guide is 
probably not a list, since splitting off into 
newly named organizations, with inter- 
locking directorates of old and new, is one 
of the methods often used. More useful is 
an outline of certain characteristics and 
strategies of attacking organizations. 


What’s in a Name? 

First, the attacking or “anti” organiza- 
tion invariably has a very _patriotic- 
sounding name, and frequently one easily 
confused with a well known organization. 
For example, the National Council on 
Education, whose activities are undoubt- 
edly well known to you, has a name 
similar to the American Council on 
Education or the National Education 
Association. The views of the editor of 
The Educational Reviewer are of the “at- 
tacking” type, while Harvard University 
publishes an Education Review. The 
American Flag Committee of Phila- 
delphia, the Constitutional Education 
League, the Minute Women of the USA, 
Pro-America, and the National Economic 
Council are other illustrations. 
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Earmarks of ‘‘Attack’’ Organizations 


Second, the chief purposes or motives or 
both of these attacking organizations and 
their publications will bear careful ex- 
amination. Packaged Thinking for Women, 
for instance, purports to be “an analysis 
of various means by which important 
women’s organizations have become trans- 
mission belts for political propaganda.” 
Another publication states, “‘Unless par- 
ents are aroused from their lethargy, they 
will find themselves victims of the 
totalitarian tactics of the Welfare State. 
Already the hour is late.” 

On the public school crises, the edi- 
torial comment of the Saturday Review of 
Itterature describes this pattern in its 
issue of September 8, 1951: 


In most communities where there are school 
crises, local sources of unrest — a controversial 
bond issue, an attempt to raise taxes, some 
unhappy parents, a discontented teachers 
group — are given encouragement and guid- 
ance by professional anti-school organizations 
whose income is derived from donations and 
the sale of books, pamphlets and magazines. 
Their stock in trade is the charge that the 
schools are teaching Communism, that “pro- 
gressive education” and the “frills” intro- 
duced during the past fifty years have caused 
neglect of the “‘fundamentals” of education 
and “‘the three R’s.” Racial and religious 
prejudices are resorted to. 


In the following attack statement from 
the National Economic Council, notice 
the strategies used. The italics are mine to 
show name-calling, the reference to a 
control group, the accusation of non- 
patriotism, and the arousal of fear. I 
quote from Economic Council Letter No. 
282: 


[This organization — one of those attacked] 
has been trying to give a picture of some of 
the instruments and methods by which the 
internationalists and world governmenters are 
attempting to fasten alien control on the 
United States. No single subject — not even 
war itself — is more important than this. For 
all the plans have been made and many of them 
are in operation, and if the plans are ultimately 
successful, the American people will lose their 





national independence and their individual 
liberty. 


Now Ict us hear from a woman leader 
of New Jersey who concluded a speech 
made in Washington to a group of 
women last fall, as follows (italics mine): 


The pattern of the internationalist Socialist 
apparatus in this country and the terrible 
inroads it has made in almost every field of 
communication and opinion-forming is ap- 
parent. It is up to you . . . to read the maga- 
zines and books that still manage to get printed 
which expose this process. I hope you will 
challenge our cultural managers as they go 
about obliquely performing the revolution without 
violence. It is really up to [you] if you do not 
want this country sold down the ideological 
river. Time is running out. Don’t let these 
United States go by default. 


(This speech is reproduced in the Con- 
gressional Record of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 14, 1951.) 

The best source I have found on the 
purposes, motives, actual financing, inter- 
locking directorates, and other points 
about many of these “vigilante” organ- 
izations is the Hearings of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 
8lst Congress, Second Session, published 
as a report of the Buchanan Committee. 
Remember, though, that appearance be- 
fore the committee meant — not guilt — but 
the questioning of widely differing groups 
about their lobbying activities. 

The huge contributions and large 
budgets of these mass-production pam- 
phleteer organizations take one’s breath 
away. The Buchanan Committee Report, 
Part 5, shows that the Committee for 
Constitutional Government in 1950 em- 
ployed seventy persons to mail materials. 
Two of the executive secretaries of these 
organizations received large five-figure 
salaries. Long mailing lists were kept up to 
date. One, for instance, contained over 
125,000 members of the clergy; another 
provided for large mailings to almost 
every college and university, and to many 
libraries. Industries and business firms 
are reported to have given substantial 
gifts. Considerable profit comes from the 
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publications themselves. In Part 4 of the 
Buchanan Report, it was reported that a 
$10.00 subscription was charged for pub- 
lications of one organization which cost 
$4.00. In seven years, another organiza- 
tion sent out 82 million pieces of litera- 
ture and in two years over 4 million 
pieces of franked mail. 


Identifying *‘Attack’’ Literature 


The literature of these “anti” organiza- 
tions ranges all the way from a quite 
simple championship of free enterprise 
and vigorous opposition to the New Deal 
and Fair Deal to hysterical accusations 
and downright untruths. Because propa- 
ganda can be responsible as well as 
irresponsible, with varying degrees in 
between, it is not easy to evaluate this 
vast flood of literature. For my own 
thinking and judgment, I have found it 
helpful to keep in mind certain questions 
as to purpose, stated or hidden; apparent 
motives; strategies employed; intended 
sphere of influence. Among these are: 


Does the literature of the organization promote 
supremacy feelings, and work against minority 
groups? 

Is name-calling used, with or without quota- 
tion marks, like “‘this do-good-er,” or this 
“liberal”; or such names as 
“‘conspirator,” ‘“‘traitor,” 
intelligentsia,” ‘“‘tool,” ‘“‘chiseler,” ‘“‘dupe,” 
“atheist,” “‘neo-liberal,” and, of course, “‘sub- 
versive.”” Malvina Lindsay of the Washington 
Post, by the way, has a fine list of labels now 
used for those to be persuaded. The literature 
or speeches, she states, should be addressed to 
‘“*honorable and incorruptible Americans”’; 
“decent and patriotic citizens” who show 
**strong moral indignation’’ and possess 
“*plain, old-fashioned honesty.” 


** appeaser 
‘“‘member of the 


Is there much “‘sloganizing”? If slogans are 
used, are they a logical part of a logical pre- 
sentation — or just isolated or ill-supported 
emotion-promoters? Some of the mass media 
presentations have no facts at all. They consist 
merely of clever slogans, which can be danger- 
ous for the idle mind. 


Are the “charging battalions” of slogans 
either fear or hate inspired? — Like “don’t 
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get trapped,” “don’t be a traitor,” or even, 
to some people, “‘don’t be intolerant’’; or 
“don’t be a sucker,” or “‘don’t let the Com- 
mies get away with this.” 

Will the results of the intended emotional 
build-up mean persecution of loyal teachers 
and high quality school administrators, or 
serious cuts in school budgets? Or neighbor 
against neighbor, religion against religion, 
race against race, or nation against nation? 
Has the “‘victim becomes the aggressor” 
technique been used? 


Some Points of Strategy 


What is the opening wedge of attack from 
these organizations? Does it appear to be 
based upon the “divide and dissipate” 
motive? If so there seems to be frequent 
stress, with local audiences or members of 
organizations under attack, on the idea 
that they themselves are, of course, the 
heart of America, but that they should 
watch out for the control groups at the 
top of their national or state organiza- 
tions, for it is easy to be taken in. Con- 
stant mention of the top of course implies 
that all members are at the bottom. Of 
course, the separation of national officers, 
board members, and any national staff 
from the members’ confidence, trust, and 
faith in elected leadership would be a 
great victory for the attackers. 

Another opening wedge may be that 
among the scores or even hundreds of past 
or present leaders of any organization 
under attack, a few ultra-liberals or 
“radicals” are selected. The records of 
these people are searched over many 
decades for even a single instance of some 
association with some suspect organiza- 
tion. Even though this affiliation was 
later severed, and even though the mem- 
ber cited was among an illustrious mem- 
bership at the time, nevertheless this 


instance will be used to arouse suspicion. 


These members of the organizations 
under attack are then usually called 
radical, pro-Soviet, Marxist, socialistic, or 
subversive. The Communist label is 
usually avoided, presumably because of 
the danger of a libel suit. 
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In such an attack, there is usually com- 
plete disregard for the general character 
of the list of leaders, for the real record of 
the organization, or for the complete 
record of those individuals selected for 
attack. In more than one case of subver- 
sive charges, such an individual’s entire 
record has been one of opposition to 
communism. 

Organizations under attack are some- 
times claimed to have sent voting dele- 
gates to “suspicious assemblies.” Often 
the organization concerned has never 
heard of this assembly; or the assembly 
was one of legitimate purpose; or influence 
of the assembly on the organization is 
claimed when there was no membership 
in this assembly, nor any delegates 
present. 

Notice that these methods show ap- 
proval not only of guilt by accusation, but 
—even worse — guilt by association and 
guilt by innuendo. 


What Can AAUW Do? 


While I have scarcely scratched the sur- 
face on this “attack”’ situation, perhaps 
we have at least reminded ourselves of 
the great menace here. You have asked 
my suggestions about what we can do, 
and our Board of Directors have asked 
that Headquarters keep a careful eye on 
the situation. The American Association 
of University Women has 120,000 mem- 
bers — all college and university women. 
What should and can be our distinctive 
contribution in this situation? 

AAUW members and leaders have al- 
ready taken some thoughtful and cou- 
rageous steps. I submit six possible 
contributions. Let me outline them first. 
They are concerned with the preservation 
of honest criticism; the demonstration of 
true patriotism; skill in asking the intel- 
ligent and searching question; the evalua- 
tion of sources — the distinction between 
black, gray, and white in the realm of 
truth; ability to cope with present-day 
strategy; and distinguishing between the 
actual subversive and claimed subversive: 
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Honor Sincere Differences 


The first contribution which I suggest is: 
to discover and to honor sincere and 
honest differences of position and to im- 
prove in the process of objective discus- 
sion of them. Distorted attacks have 
been a real menace to thoughtful, in- 
formed criticism. If you believe your 
local school is weak in the very field under 
attack by an organization which is pro- 
moting hate of a minority group in the 
community, or attacking a superintendent 
unjustly, don’t you find yourself hesitat- 
ing? The same may be true of criticism 
about textbooks. Yet I hope it would 
usually be possible to work .with the 
schools and with appointed committees to 
correct. weaknesses, while also working 
against these self-appointed, antagonistic 
groups. 

In evaluating criticistns of textbooks, 
one of the most helpful bulletins I have 
found is Defense Bulletin 42, issued in 
March 1952 by the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. Here are questions which a 
group of publishers suggest thoughtful 
critics may ask for themselves and for 
their schools about a textbook: What is 
the date of the copyright? Is the material 
criticized unfairly? Is it removed from 
context? When the book is considered 
with full content, what is the effect on the 
pupil liable to be? How is the material 
intended to be used? Does the book as a 
whole represent a fair and unbiased view? 

Someone has said, “It is the scholar’s 
role to rise above special interests and 
pressures.” Is it not here that we can 
help? 


Make True Patriotism Articulate 

for 
members is and 
articulate true 
patriotism as the member herself sees it, 
thus weakening the claims of patrioteer 
organizations that they have a monopoly 
on patriotism because they alone talk and 
write about it. One editor, in advising 


The second contribution I 
AAUW 


more 


suggest 
the definition 
demonstration of 


women not to divert their energies to a 
new organization for women sweeping 
the country, wrote after reading their 
literature: 


I also love my country. J am against com- 
munism. J happen to be opposed to socialism. 
I hate government waste. J believe everyone 
should use his vote. But I do not like either 
the recipes or the directives handed to me by 
this organization. I think they have slipped 
into something which may be worse than what 
they are condemning. 


Cultivate the Searching Question 


A third contribution suggested is an in- 
creased skill in intelligent and searching 
questioning. Questions asked quietly and 
insistently of new converts to some new 
organization or of those “on the fence” 
may have a more healthy effect than we 
realize. Such a procedure is quite different 
from the one against which several 
eminent experts have warned when they 
say: don’t answer back publicly; don’t 
spearhead a counterattack against any 
person or agency which deals in what we 
have called “irresponsible propaganda.” 

For example, you can ask your library 
to get for you full information on the 
record of the leaders in the organization in 
question. What have they said and writ- 
ten? What causes have they espoused and 
why? Are there interlocking interests and 
directorates with other organizations — 
and what is their purpose? What kind and 
how many directives are issued? Are 
these about what to do, say, believe, and 
feel? Will the organization’s leaders show 
you the constitution and by-laws? Who 
are on the Board of Directors? Where and 
how often do they publish a financial 
statement, — the kind we have in our 
Fall JouRNAL each year? If they use or 
send out literature other than their own, 
who published it? 


Evaluate Sources, Look for Facts 

I suggest as still a fourth contribution, 
becoming expert in the evaluation of 
sources cited. We must learn to recognize 
when half-truth is put forth as whole 
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truth. As an illustration, here is a news- 
paper report of a speaker at a meeting of 
a fairly new organization. Newspapers 
can misquote, but I could also give you 
the same kind of quotation from other 
According to 


sources. the newspaper 


item — 


As further illustration of red activities [in 
UNESCO] the speaker read from a series of 
pamphlets published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press as instruction booklets to be 
used by grade school teachers. These, she 
claimed, were the same thing as the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 


Let us take the last statement first. I 
quote with permission from a letter sent 
by an officer of the National Education 
Association on this matter: 


Apropos of your recent inquiry concerning 
attacks upon UNESCO because of its alleged 
subversive influence, I have just read a docu- 
ment which it seems to me completely de- 
molishes this charge. The document in question 
is the official record of the 518th meeting of 
the 13th session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council held last August in 
Geneva. 

This branch of the United Nations was 
engaged in receiving the report of UNESCO 
for the preceding year. The question before 
the Council was whether to approve the 
report and thus to endorse the program of 
UNESCO, or whether to reject and criticize 
the report adversely. 

On the motion to approve the report, the 
vole was 15 to 3. The countries that voted 
against UNESCO were Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and the Soviet Union. 

The Polish delegate criticized UNESCO 
because he said it had given its moral support 
to *‘United States aggression in Korea.” The 
delegate of Czechoslovakia said that UNESCO 
was trying to set the world against the Soviet 
Union and the new people’s democracies. 

The Soviet delegate said that the failure of 
UNESCO to support the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal and the appeal of the Warsaw Congress 
proved that the organization was merely an 
agency for advancing the position of the 
United States in the world. 

It would seem to be evident that an or- 
ganization which the Soviet Union refuses to 
support or to join and which almost invariably 
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received the bitter condemnation of the Soviet 
Union and its Satellites can hardly be accused 
of being pro-Communist. 


May I comment briefly on the charges 
against the now famous UNESCO book- 
lets, called “instruction booklets for grade 
school teachers in the USA.” These ac- 
cusations stem from charges made by the 
American Flag Committee in  Phila- 
delphia, read into the Congressional 
Record of October 18, 1951 by Congress- 
man Wood of Idaho, under the title, ‘‘ The 
Greatest Subversive Plot in History.” 
But read also in the Congressional Record 
the answer of Representative Carnahan 
of Missouri of April 1, 1952 (pp. A2149- 
2150). 

Here are the facts. These pamphlets 
are not parts of a manual of instruction; 
they are reports of a number of seminars 
held in different countries over a period 
of years. In some cases as many as 
twenty-three different nations were repre- 
sented. Discussion did not include edu- 
cation in the United States, nor even 
world government. Furthermore, one of 
the most alarming statements given is (I 
quote Representative Carnahan from the 
Congressional Record) “a complete fabri- 
cation. It cannot be found in any one of 
the pamphlet series.” 

Furthermore, let us take one para- 
graph which is claimed as a direct quota- 
tion from Pamphlet V. One single quota- 
tion (I quote again) “contains sentences 
from page 58, followed by phrases from 
page 60, a retreat to words on page 58, 
then more material from page 59, and 
the inventor finishes with his direct quote 
from material from page 60.” There you 
have black, gray, white in a few passages; 
and half-truths and wilful distortions. 

Another of these organizations is against 
Eisenhower — not because he is the Re- 
publican nominee, but because he is 
thought to be an “internationalist.”” Their 
pamphlet stated: “Moscow thinks Ike 
‘an get votes.” I do not know where on 
the scale from white to black you will place 
this, but here is the truth of the matter: The 





CURRENTS AND CROSS-CURRENTS 


Albany, New York, correspondent for the 
New York Times was told to write a 
piece on how Eisenhower stood in that 
part of New York State. He did. His 
name is Warren Moscow. 

Another part of this task of evaluation 
of sources is learning to detect juxtaposi- 
tion, planned to be misleading and in- 
tended to link in a harmful way two 
unconnected people or events. “‘So-and- 
So was also on the platform” and “this 
address follows by less than a week the 
address of So-and-So” are illustrations of 
attempts to link a new person to one 
already attacked. 

An excellent example of juxtaposition 
occurs in Packaged Thinking for Women: 


You must see that this political structure of 
organized women [referring to twenty-one 
women’s organizations] is a seed bed perfectly 
suited to the propagation of doctrine — any 
doctrine. Given such a seed bed, you may 
suppose that competition for access to it will 
be intense. But access alone is not enough. 
This is scientific gardening with special and 
highly evolved techniques. Who are the best 
gardeners? Whether you like them or not, 
first, the Communists, secondly, the Socialists, 
and thirdly, all those belonging to the literary 
left wing of the new liberalism. All of them are 
trained and practiced in the art of thought 
semination. Their seed is the word. 


The author has avoided any statement 
that the “best gardeners”? named are to 
be found in this “ structure’? — but what 
is the impression of the reader? 


Know What Is Subversive 


The fifth contribution is suggested by 
this very quotation just given: to learn 
the mark of the truly subversive in con- 
trast to that claimed as subversive. To 
my mind, the dangers from actual com- 
munistic influences have been increased 
many times because so much time and 
energy have been diverted by the “ you’re 
another” attacks, used primarily to em- 
barrass groups and individuals and for 
political purposes. 

As to the strategies used in accusations 
of communism, let me give you here, 


from several sources, a list of strategies 
often used by the Communists themselves: 


Play upon some actual discontent by picking 
causes carefully, by dramatizing some existing 
maladjustment, or confused situation or actual 
injustice. 

If frontal attack is not successful, try boring 
from within. 

Have agitators, to reach even small groups. 
Work against urbanity, tolerance, and ob- 
jectivity. 

Have a “current semantic mask”’ (like Soviet 
for “* peace”). 

Work for cultural and political: control by 
resisting submission of ideas and policies for 
free discussion or refusing to accept laws and 
regulations of democratic society. 

Have small inner core which can control larger 
mass by ceaseless agitation and obstruction. 
Form coalition with opposition group, then 
capture combined group for own purposes. 
Have well prepared newcomers ready to in- 
fluence votes in open membership meetings. 
Meet in advance of regular meetings to plan 
strategy. 

In convention, use every reasonable and un- 
reasonable device of oratory and parliamentary 
law to put over program. 

Specialize in continuous disorder. 

Stay up late nights to plan exhausting devices 
for opponents; prolong meetings to delay 
important votes until most of the opposition 
have left. 

Think up good reasons in re opponents’ posi- 
tion to work toward Communist aims. 

Create appearance of strong mass movement 
by frequent participation. 


About a year ago, a young lady from 
the state of Washington, observing that 
some people seemed to have joined un- 
sound organizations, wrote Warren Austin 
asking whether it was perhaps foolish for 
American citizens to join any peace or- 
ganizations. His reply in the negative, 
published widely in the newspapers, sug- 
gested that certain questions might help 
in judging such groups: 


Do the goals of the organization include 
building collective security, resisting aggres- 
sion, regulating all armaments by United 
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Nations agreements; not peace at any price, 
but peace with freedom and justice? Are the 
methods advocated by the organization con- 
sistent with its announced purposes? Are the 
sponsors of the organization persons whose 
reputation for intellectual honesty is well 
established? In its public statements, does the 
organization use a constructive approach or 
does it simply limit itself to destructive criti- 
cism and abuse? Does the organization, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, support and glorify the 
Soviet Union and its Communist philosophy 
by quoting Communist claims and _ glossing 
over the record of Communist aggression and 
oppression? Are the procedures of the or- 
ganization democratic? 


Questions like these may aid us in 
identifying the true nature of an organiza- 
tion about which we are in doubt. Such 
questions may also be of help to college 
students, some of whom, unfortunately, 
are coming to feel that they should “play 
safe” by joining no groups at all. 


A Goal To Steer By 


I have spoken of the dangers of Com- 
munist propaganda and how we may help 
in combatting the truly subversive. The 
Association has rendered some genuine 
service in this respect. We were among the 
first organizations to alert our member- 
ship to the falsity of the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal. In the winter of 1951, 
when warned of another false 
peace crusade, we again alerted 
our state chairmen. We have 
warned our members against the 
activities of the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation 
and the International Conference 
in Defense of Children. 

What have I been trying to say? 
— That there is a growing menace 
to which we must be alert. The 
very growth in mass communica- 
tion which brings us legitimate 
news in a matter of minutes means 
also that irresponsible 
ganda can be 


propa- 
spread with a 
swiftness which is terrifying: 
through teletype, radio, — tele- 
phone, telephoto and _ television, 
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newspapers and magazines, interviews, 
mail, conversation, speeches, movies, 
photographs, posters, and pamphlets and 
books. 

As defense against this continuous flood 
of pressures on our minds, the phrases 
“psychological welfare,” “moral respon- 
sibility,” and “true patriotism” must 
become very real to us, in working toward 
constructive education and genuine world 
peace. 

In the summer number of the Yale 
Review is Theodore Greene’s comment on 
Lewis Mumford’s new book, The Conduct 
of Life. Dr. Greene remarks on the strik- 
ing warning the author gives us “to 
beware of false Messiahs, the “Terrible 
Simplifiers’ who would save us by soul- 
destroying propaganda and regimentation, 
and, no less dangerous — the heartless 
idealists and bigoted fanatics of the 
present.” Then he points out to us a 
current which should be sufficiently 
strong to resist any of the cross-currents 
we have discussed today. “ Above all,” he 
states, “we must cherish our fleeting 


visions of man reborn and revitalized; of 
goodness, truth, and beauty as abiding 
values, and of an evolving community 
of free, responsible, creative and balanced 
personalities.” 


PRAYER. Walnut 
1935 
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A Second Report on the Higher Education Survey 


AAUW Branches 


Look at College Education 


EVERAL years ago the AAUW Educa- 

tion Committee decided that it could 
engage in no more fundamental work 
than in finding out what women college 
graduates thought of college education. 
Some of us were a little tired of watching 
teachers evolve from their own experi- 
ences or theoretical knowledge plans for 
the education of young people. I was 
particularly tired of hearing male teachers 
decide what kind of college education 
was best suited to women, never once 
checking on this education’s later value. 
Why not ask college graduates in what 
ways their college education had proved 
valuable in the light of their later ex- 
periences? 

In the AAUW membership we had a 
reservoir of information on this subject, 
comprising a cross-section of graduates 
from many types of colleges — women 
in all parts of the United States, from 
varying economic levels, occupations, and 
religious beliefs. This reservoir seemed 
well worth the tapping, and in 1948 the 
Education Committee undertook the task. 

We were fortunate in having on the 
committee Dr. Margaret Mead, who dur- 
ing the last war had developed a way 
of testing what people thought about 
a given subject. This was accomplished, 
not by yes-or-no answers but by a method 
which gave the persons or groups con- 
cerned free rein to express their opinions 
in their own way. From the things they 
chose to say, the manner in which they 
said them, as well as the things they left 
unsaid, their attitudes on a given topic 
could be evaluated. 

We first questioned AAUW members 
as individuals about the value of their 


college education. Out of 101,000 mem- 
bers, 30,000 replied. Their responses were 
analyzed by Dr. Patricia Cautley, work- 
ing in consultation with Dr. Rhoda 
Matraux and Dr. Mead. The findings 
were printed in a pamphlet called AAUW 
Members Look at College Education. Then, 
using the “feed-back”? method, we gave 
back the individual responses to our 
branches for discussion and report. Again, 
Dr. Mead — with assistance from others 
on the Education Committee — prepared 
the discussion guide for use by the 
branches, to stimulate thinking along new 
lines and to give us important additional 
information. 

Two hundred branches out of more 
than a thousand have now reported on 
their group discussions. This has given 
the valuable experience of thinking in 
groups about the same material that 
members had considered individually. 
The results of the group study are given 
in a second pamphlet, now being printed. 
Basically, this and the first report stress 
much the same values, although there 
are certain differences. 

Why did we make two studies of the 
same subject? In answering the original 
questionnaire, each one of us had_ to 
reflect on her college experiences — de- 
ciding which had been of value to us in 
later life and why, and what we would 
suggest should be added to make college 
training more effective. Then we came 
together in groups for the second study 
and collectively examined and discussed 
our individual conclusions, compared our 





colleges, our experiences in college and 
in later life, and made suggestions for the 
colleges of the future. The net result has 
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been a widening and deepening of interest 
and outlook on education in the second 
report, which makes it especially signi- 
ficant. The experience of those who went 
through the double process of thinking 
has also been widened, deepened, and 
made more objective. 

Many branches reported that 
discussions, to which homemakers and 
professional women had equal contribu- 
tions to make, were so much fun and so 
stimulating that they resolved to use this 
discussion method in considering other 
issues proposed by the AAUW, instead 
of relying so much on outside speakers. 

Another value of the group studies 
is in the alerting of alumnae to educational 
developments — or the lack of them — 
in their own colleges. Too often we are 
unaware that 
in our alma mater have long since been 
corrected. Too often we are unaware of, 
or resentful of, new educational develop- 
ments. Sometimes, upon investigation, 
we even find that our college has been 
standing still. If this study has helped 
to substitute intelligent interest for senti- 
ment as the motivation for alumnae 
loyalty, it will have been worth while on 
that count alone. Don’t underestimate 
the power of alumnae! 

Some will ask, why examine education 


these 


weaknesses we resented 


in our colleges rather than in our schools? 


YEARNING OF THE EARTH 
Rosewood. 1944 
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Our Association is concerned with educa- 
tion up and down the line. But we realize 
that colleges stamp the teachers, who are 
all educated in them, and teachers stamp 
the schools. Therefore, if we think con- 
structively about college education we 
are considering the source of all our 
education. 

On the primary and elementary school 
levels, there has been a good deal of basic 
thinking. In high schools and in colleges 
there has been comparatively little ques- 
tioning, until recently, of long-established 
educational routines. Now there are signs 
that these higher branches of education 
are due for re-examination. In some in- 
stances, college faculty members have 
consulted their alumnae about this mat- 
ter. But more often they consult only 
one another in an academic vacuum. 

Our two reports form a unique body of 
opinion, drawn up not by the alumnae 
of one college but of many. They are 
available to the faculty of all colleges. 
And most of these findings are of as much 
importance for the education of men as of 
women. The forthcoming report, together 
with the earlier one, constitutes a valuable 
contribution of AAUW to educational 
thinking today. 

CONSTANCE WARREN 

Former Chairman, Education Committee 
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The IFUW Council Meeting 


For its thirty-second meeting, the Council 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women assembled at the Victoria 
Hotel, Menaggio, Italy, July 24-29, 1952. 
Menaggio is a most beautiful and dream- 
like spot on the exquisite Lake of Como. 
As President Moran said in her opening 
speech, we regretted that the peace of this 
setting was not reflected in the inter- 
national scene. 

The IFUW Council consists of repre- 
sentatives of the thirty-three member 
associations. It meets annually, in the 
intervening years between the triennial 
Conferences of the IFUW and in connec- 
tion with each Conference. 


Our Common Interests 


The Council can be compared to our own 
state and national AAUW Boards. It is 
composed of women very like our own 
Board members in the similarity of their 
interest in certain basic principles. Like 
our own AAUW leaders, they believe in 
certain guiding principles: 


Planning and working together for a better 
world through support of the U.N. and its 
agencies 

The value of worldwide cooperation 

The use of diplomacy and mutual agreement, 
rather than force, to settle misunderstandings 
lhe desirability of using democratic processes 
and procedures 

lhe value of exchanging views to learn what 
others are doing in approaching similar or 
varied problems 

lhe need of full discussion and free inquiry to 
establish truth 

rhe encouragement of cultural interchange, 
especially through the support of adequate 
fellowships to aid university women to follow 
graduate work, and international study grants 
designed to enable women scholars to visit 
and study in foreign lands, thereby enlarging 
their understanding of the needs of the world 


and encouraging their development as out- 
standing scholars 

The values of formal education, especially the 
humanities, as a training that has been tested 
through the ages as a method of developing 
the critical and constructive mind 


The members of the Council came from 
regions as diverse as India, Australia, 
Finland, Greece, the Philippines, Western 
Europe, and North America. Many had 
never met before. Yet they found unity 
in their common wish to build up ties of 
friendship and understanding among the 
university women of the world without 
distinction as to race, religion, or political 
situation; to aid the increase of world- 
wide respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual; to encourage tolerance and a 
unified approach to common problems; 
and to provide the means for advanced 
study for qualified women. 


New Vitality in the IFUW Program 


Two notes were struck by the Thirty- 
second Council — optimism and_ realism. 

The Council was remarkable for the 
energy and zest with which it attacked a 
full and complicated agenda. There were 
few unoccupied moments during an espe- 
cially hard-working, forward-looking 
meeting. 

From the postwar Conference in 
Toronto in 1947 through the Zurich Con- 
ference and Oosterbeek Council last year, 
there had been an apparent lethargy in 
facing growing needs and problems and 
a fear that the IFUW might become 
moribund through lack of effective financ- 
ing and the continued need to din into 
reserves to maintain even a limited pro- 
gram. The inertia of the past five years 
was overcome at Menaggio, with a flower- 
ing of ideas and an implemented program 
achieved with exuberant welcome. 
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This constructive program is made 
possible by the decision of the Zurich 
1950 to national 
associations on a per capita membership 


Conference of ASSESS 
basis annually, by the cooperation of the 
member national associations in uphold- 
ing the principle of effective financial 
support of the IFUW, and especially by 
the decision of the AAUW_ Board to 
meet the new annual IFUW dues of one 
shilling, sixpence per member, an action 
widely acclaimed and much appreciated 
at Menaggio as a further example of out- 
standing American support of a successful 
program. Asa result, the following forward 
steps were achieved or planned: 

A dignified, adequate new headquarters has 
rented in London at 1 Seddin Street, 
Sloane Square, 5.W.1, where there can be a 


been 


separation of reception and work rooms. 

An assistant administrative secretary has been 
added to the staff with specia! responsibility 
for editorship of the IFUW News Letter. 
Copies of the News Letter will be sent free 
twice a year next year directly to the president 
of each branch of the AAUW as a token of 
IFUW appreciation of the extraordinary effort 
of the AAUW to meet the full per capita dues. 
Funds for the IFUW International Fellowship 
will be increased so that it can be awarded 
next year. 

Adequate funds will be provided to support the 
work of the standing committees on Relief, 
Cultural Relations, and Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, whose activities are the core 
and heart of the IFUW program. 


The Committees Make Plans 

For a generation these committees have 
done valuable work without adequate sec- 
retarial, publications, and distribution 
support. 

The Relief Committee has particularly 
needed this new help. Its work, for- 
tunately, has no parallel within the 
AAUW framework, because we have no 


similar needs. This committee was set up 
to deal with the care of D.P. university 
women after World War II. Many have 


now been resettled, but the so-called 
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—— 


“hard” cases remain, — those who are a 
permanent charge and who particularly 
need visitors, correspondence, and ma- 
terial assistance in their declining years 
and pitiful condition. This committee 
also has helped to establish and secure 
support for the much-needed Interna- 
tional University Sanatorium at Leysin, 
Switzerland, where university women and 
students can obtain treatment for tuber- 
culosis if national associations will ensure 
financial support. The associations will 
also be asked to provide for the intellec- 
tual stimulus of visits from qualified 
lecturers, and better scientific and cul- 
tural equipment. 

The Cultural Relations Committee of 
the IFUW maintains a valuable liaison 
relationship with UNESCO as one of the 
Non-Governmental Organizations. The 
committee urges national associations: 
To suggest from their membership adequately 
qualified women for national commissions and 
projects 
To show UNESCO film strips 
To study the pamphlet, “‘Learn and Live,” 
on fundamental education centers 
To buy UNESCO book coupons for the girls 
gymnasia of Athens 
To secure copies of the report of the Fifteenth 
Conference of the International Bureau of 
Education and UNESCO which discussed 
Access of Women to Education, so that a 
study of this question can be made in each 
national association, and if deemed necessary, 
the attention of their respective governments 
drawn to the need for action 
To prepare an inquiry on their national 
women’s periodicals 

The Committee on Legal and Economic 
Status of Women has focused its activities 
on continued contact with the U.N., the 
Economic and Social Council, and _ the 
Status of Women Commission, and on 
cooperation with other international 
women’s organizations. The committee 
has recently done particularly valuable 
work in increasing world public knowledge 
of and government representations against 
the horrors of the rite of female circum- 
cision practiced widely in Mohammedan 
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Arabic countries, especially in the Sudan, 
parts of French Africa, and Liberia; and 
supporting the principle of Equal Pay for 


Equal Work. 


New Project 

In addition, the Council advanced plans 
to realize two long-anticipated projects: 
a tour by the IFUW President, Professor 
Frances Moran, to New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Ceylon, India, and the Philippines, 
returning via the United States; and the 
addition of a Spanish-speaking member 
to the L[FUW staff for a one- to two-year 
period to foster organization and develop- 
ment of national associations of uni- 
versity women in Latin America as a 
buttress of liberal, democratic ideas and 
processes there. 


The 1953 Conference 

The Thirty-second Council’s major in- 
terest in its heavy agenda was, naturally, 
planning for the next triennial IFUW 
Conference to be held at Bedford College, 
London, England, August 5-14, 1953. 
The draft program and _ preliminary 
agenda of this Conference were approved 
and the theme adopted: “Human Values 
in a Technical World.” 

There will be a series of working groups 
of twenty to twenty-five members, each 
studying the following approaches to the 
theme: 

A Balanced Education for Full Citizenship 
Methods of Mass Education 

The Ethical 
Technical Age 


Basis of Human Values in a 


ty . . . 
The Human Factor in the Organization of 


Work 


The Impact of Modern Techniques on Non- 
Industrial Communities 


There will also be a series of special 
interest groups arranged for non-voting 
delegates in such fields as: medicine, 
classics, libraries, law, ele- 
mentary education, adult education, gov- 
ernment (local and national), art, archi- 
tecture, commerce, science, philosophy, 
industry, and social work. 

Four hundred (if possible within the 


economics, 
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framework of seating and other accom- 
modations) places for non-voting dele- 
gates have been allocated by the British 
Federation to the AAUW. Miss Bond, 
President of the British Federation, as- 
sured me that every effort will be made 
to take care of any AAUW member who 
wishes to attend the London Conference. 
AAUW members who are interested are 
asked to notify their Regional Vice-Presi- 
dents as soon as possible. The Vice- 
Presidents, in turn, will please notify the 
International Relations Associate at 
Headquarters promptly so that. members 
can be estimated and credentials issued. 


Hospitality 


At Menaggio, the FILDIS (Italian As- 
sociation of University Women) were 
tireless in providing for the needs of the 
Council. They arranged for Council mem- 
bers a memorable boat trip on Lake 
Como, and a visit to the Villa Carlotta; 
and gave a dinner for them at the Casa 
della Laureata in Milan, the magnificent 
student hostel which was built by the 
city and is leased and operated most 
efficiently by the Milan Branch. The city 
and university officials in Milan tendered 
the Council a most gracious and bountiful 
reception in the Modern Art Gallery 
where the municipal councilor who wel- 
comed us performed the feat of conveying 
to us quite clearly in Italian that it was 
groups like ours who are the hope of the 
world in meeting its greatest need of 
achieving mutual respect and tolerance. 


Message of Appreciation 
The Council closed its meeting on July 29 
with expressions of the deepest apprecia- 
tion for President Riley’s telegram of good 
wishes, the generous gift of the New 
Orleans Branch of the AAUW to the 
IFUW, and especially for the sacrifices 
the members of the AAUW are making to 
pay the increase in IFUW dues and to 
support the International Study Grants. 
ANNE G. PANNELL 
Chairman, Committee on 
International Relations 
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Politicos 


UN Vv * v 7 = a Yv 
— As Seen in Chicago by Winifred G. Helmes 


TTENDING the two major political con- 
A ventions as an AAUW observer is an 
exhausting, exhilarating affair. Your Sta- 
tus of Women Associate came away with a 
bewildering assortment of impressions 
and the hope that the tunes, “California 
Here I Come” and “Happy Days Are 
Here Again” will disappear from her head. 
No one can ever make up for the loss of 
sleep. 

I want to confine this account to the 
activities of the women politicos. There 
were more women taking active and im- 
portant parts in both conventions than 
ever before. This indicates, I think, that 
women are more aware of their political 
responsibilities and that more men realize 
the need for the support of women voters, 
who now outnumber men of voting age. 

To a large degree the women politicos 
behaved like their masculine colleagues. 
Equally they adorned themselves with 
badges and wore daffy hats trimmed with 
elephants or donkeys; they suffered from 
the drafts in the convention hall; they 
tramped around the hall during demon- 
strations; they screamed their speeches 
instead of taking advantage of the 
microphones; and they lost their voices 
from strain. 

There was one difference. A few very 
attractive women — such as Mrs. C. E. 
Howard who nominated Harold Stassen, 
Mrs. Mildred Younger 
seconding speech for Governor Earl 
Warren, and Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 
United States Ambassador to Denmark — 
were greeted with whistles and wolf calls 
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who made a 


UW 


when they made their appearances before 
the convention audiences. 

One cannot help wishing that women 
speakers would learn to rely upon the 
microphones and not try to emulate the 
bellowing oratory and wide-flung §ges- 
tures of their masculine political friends. 
Neither women’s voices — nor their fig- 
ures — are geared to that kind of speech- 
making. We can be politicians, but we can 
also be ourselves. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
made full use of the microphones and 
spoke with dignity and seriousness; and 
the grace, force, and incisiveness with 
which Mrs. Katharine St. George and 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce delivered their 
speeches was exemplary. 

The Democrats played up their women 
politicos by having a “Ladies Day” dur- 
ing which five prominent women spoke. 
The Republicans scheduled their women 
speakers throughout three days of the 
convention. The stress on political leader- 
ship, masculine and feminine, rather than 
sex seems to me to be what we are working 
toward, and when one is listening to a 
full day of speeches it is refreshing to hear 
both men’s and women’s voices. 

This certainly was the year for serious 
consideration of a woman for the office of 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Televising of both conventions did much 
to bring home to American citizens the 
dynamic role women politicos are play- 
ing. Women politicians were seen and 
heard both at the conventions and on 
special television programs. Equally im- 
portant, television did an educational job 





WOMEN POLITICOS 


on just how arbitrarily the vice-presiden- 
tial candidate is chosen. The receiver in 
the living-room may well change the 
manner of choosing the nominee for that 
office. All three women selected to be 
nominated for the vice-presidency, Mrs. 
Margaret Chase Smith, Mrs. India Ed- 
wards, and Judge Sarah Hughes, are 
top-notch, able, and_ politically experi- 
enced women who can be compared most 
favorably with any of the men considered 
for that position. There is every reason to 
think that in the next national political 
conventions the women politicos will be 
more experienced in the ways of nominat- 
ing their candidates for high political 
office and will be better prepared through 
a preconvention campaign to get support 
for them. 

AAUW members would have found it 
exciting to watch their fellow members, 
Mrs. Katharine Elkus White and Mrs. 
Thelma Sharp of New Jersey, politiking 
for Mrs. Edwards. The badges, “India 
for Veep,” were evident everywhere 
among the Democratic women. Marjorie 
Temple, AAUW’s former Legislative As- 
sociate, was working closely with AAUW 
member Sarah Hughes; and AAUW’er 
Pauline Mandigo was busy lining up sup- 
port for Margaret Chase Smith. 

Opportunities for women to meet 
together were included in the program 
of the Women’s Division of both parties, 
but there seemed to be a decided con- 
trast in the planning and purpose of these 
meetings. 


Representatives of women’s organiza- 
tions had a chance to meet many of the 
women politicos of both parties. They 
were invited to three informal social gath- 
erings given by two prominent Repub- 
lican women, Miss Bertha Adkins, Execu- 
tive Director, Women’s Division of the 


Republican National Committee, and 
Mrs. Oswald Lord, co-chairman of the 
Citizens for Eisenhower Committee. 
AAUW member Bertha Adkins has a 
special interest in women’s organizations 
and has a wide circle of friends among 
these groups. In order that they might 


meet the Republican national committee- 
women, members of Congress, and dele- 
gates to the convention, representatives of 
the women’s organizations were guests at 
a luncheon and breakfast given by Miss 
Adkins. At the luncheon, Mrs. Dwight 
Kisenhower lent color and charm, and 
Hedda Hopper added a touch of humor. A 
few women political leaders spoke briefly 
about specific subjects. For example, Mrs. 
Mattie Peterson of Minnesota explained 
the way the Minnesota Republican work- 
shops brought home to people the impact 
of government and politics in their every- 
day life. The workshop idea, incidentally, 
was developed and put into practical use 
by AAUW member Mrs. Gladys Sinclair 
Brooks of Minneapolis, a delegate to the 
convention. 

At Miss Adkins’ breakfast, four Con- 
gresswomen spoke for three minutes each. 
Cecil Harden of Indiana begged women to 
get out and work in the coming campaign 
and to master the issues and present them 
over and over again to the electorate. 
Judge Ruth Michigan 
stressed the importance of personal con- 
tact to win votes. Katharine St. George of 
New York warned women speakers to 
consider their words carefully in this age 
of transcription and not engage in loose 
talk. She suggested that a spirit of “sweet 
reasonableness” 


Thompson of 


would carry women far 
in any kind of politiking. It remained for 
Frances Bolton to urge women in politics 
to preserve their dignity and femininity 
and to help develop a rebirth of hope in 
the United States. 

Brief speeches at the luncheon given by 
Mrs. Lord (also an AAUW member) were 
made not by politicos but by the repre- 
sentatives of the women’s organizations 
who presented their association’s views as 
to what should be the major issues of the 
campaign. Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning 
made a summary of the reports, which 
was to be presented to the Republican 
presidential candidate nominated by the 
convention. As is customary, AAUW had 
sent suggestions to the platform and 
resolutions committees of both parties, 
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and I presented our suggestions for a for- 
eign policy plank to the group attending 
this luncheon meeting. 

The Democratic Digest, official publica- 
tion of the Women’s Division of the 
Democratic National Committee, was 
brought to life in an “Animated Demo- 
cratic Digest”? presented to the women 
politicos and women’s organizations rep- 
resentatives for two morning sessions of 
three hours beginning at eight 
o’clock in the morning! The dynamic 
Mrs. Edwards marshalled her staff and a 
battery of fourteen women speakers for 
which 
cartoon, “A 


each 


also included an 
animated Tale of Two 
Parties.”” Out of those two mornings we 


those sessions, 


got a good stiff dose of discussion of 
issues, concrete Campaign suggestions, 
and personal experiences of successful 
women politicians. 

AAUW members would have listened 
with considerable interest to Mrs. Lillian 
Herstein, a former Chicago public school 
teacher, speak on “Oil for the Lamps of 
Learning.” Those of you who are inter- 
ested in how to do your part in a political 


campaign would have found useful the 
speech, “Building a Neighborhood Or- 
ganization,” by AAUW member Mrs, 
Esther Murray, national representative, 
CIO-PAC. Fortunately mimeographed 
copies of all the speeches and the car- 
toon dialogue were available to all of us 
to take home for study. This experience 
illustrated the strong, vigorous organiza- 
tion Mrs. Edwards has helped to build for 
the women of her party. 

In spite of the radio and television there 
is no substitute for attending national 
political conventions. There one gains the 
opportunities for meeting political leaders, 
for questioning them and listening to their 
exchange of personal experiences; for 
getting practical suggestions for interest- 
ing our members in active political par- 
ticipation; and for first-hand education in 
our political mores. 

AAUW members may be amused to 
know I cleared up some confusion in the 
mind of one young gal who for a whole 
evening was under the impression the 
initials AAUW stood in part for Alco- 
holics Anonymous! 


AAUW recommended to the Platform and Resolutions Committees of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Conventions, June 1952, strong support of . . . 


1. Independent status for the U. S. Office of Education under an Advisory Board 


or Commission. 


2. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported ele- 
mentary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control. 


3. Increased strength to the profession of teaching. 


4. Advancement of the educational use of the media of communication, radio, 
television, films, public libraries, and library facilities. 


5. The principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work. 


6. Effective participation in and strengthening of the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies. 


7. A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop conditions 
favorable to democracy and economic well-being throughout the world as pre- 
requisites for national and international peace and security. 


8. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional groups. 


9. Extension of the cultural relations program of the United States. 





Minneapolis Convention 


Meet the Hostess Branch 


The Minneapolis Branch of AAUW is an- 
ticipating the visit of you fellow members 
next June with a great deal of pleasure. We 
think you might like to know something 
about us. 

Our branch was organized in 1889 as a 
member of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and included both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul members. Since the separa- 
tion in 1909 of these two, we have evolved 
to our present status of 1,150 members. 

During the mid-forties we outgrew our 
first clubhouse, and in 1948 purchased our 
present one. As the drawing shows, it is 
an old home, which required a minimum of 
interior alteration for our needs, thus per- 
mitting us to preserve its charm. The 
ground floor is used for the Recent Gradu- 
ates’ nursery, for coatrooms, dressing- 
room, and one meeting-room. The first 
floor provides a meeting-room seating 
around 160, a dining-room, kitchen, spa- 
cious hall, and lounge. The second floor 
houses the house manager, three residents, 
our rental library, office, and one meeting- 
room. The third floor provides rooms for 
the staff who live in, and ample storage. 
There is enough ground space so that 
when necessary, we can add an auditorium. 

To carry maintenance, the house is 
available to outside groups and nonmem- 
bers for weddings, receptions, teas, din- 
ners, luncheons, ete. when not in branch 
use. To this end, we installed a modern, 
efficient kitchen. Also, in addition to our 
house manager, we have an assistant to 
take care of these activities. Our calendar 
is well filled. 

October through April, we meet every 
Monday. The Evening Division, organ- 
ized in 1923 and comprising about one- 
third of the membership, meets twice a 
month. The Pen Group also meets twice 
monthly, and special music groups as well 


as subject-matter groups meet on days 
other than our regular times, when more 
time is needed. 


Minneapolis Clubhouse 


With our large membership, we have an 
executive secretary, who ties all branch 
projects together. These mechanics, cou- 
pled with the enthusiasm, interest, and 
ability of our members, give a fine impetus 
to our activities. We are looking forward 
to June — to meeting you, discussing our 
mutual problems, joining hands in accom- 
plishment. 

Now just a word about the convention 
setting. The headquarters hotel is the 
Radisson, which is now being completely 
remodeled. 

Convention sessions will be held at the 
Lyceum Theatre, five blocks from the 
Radisson. The Lyceum seats over 1,800, 
and has a new acoustics system — and 
new seats that assure your comfort during 
long convention sessions. 

In the January JouRNAL we will give 
you the rates at the Radisson and other 
nearby hotels. And you may like also to 
know some of the vacation possibilities in 
the state of 10,000 lakes. 

CLARAMAE RONNING 
Convention Publicity Chairman 
Minneapolis Branch 
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The State Presidents Conference 


No more ideal spot for the Conference of 
State Presidents could have been chosen 
than the seclusion of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting from June 18 to June 21, state 
presidents, staff, national officers, and 
committee chairmen were able to devote 
all their thoughts to AAUW with no in- 
terruptions, no outside interference. 

Because of this a great deal was accom- 
plished without a sense of hurry. The 
smooth meshing of gears as the program 
moved forward signified the careful prep- 
aration made by Mrs. Arthur L. Brandon 
(Michigan) and her planning committee 
— Mrs. Beatrice Chauvenet (New Mex- 
ico) and Dr. Janet MacDonald (Virginia). 

Everyone who attended had some part 
in the program so that it was, in fact, a 
meeting for mutual consultation and ad- 
vice. Aside from the formal program there 
was time to confer with national chair- 
men, Officers, and staff, and ample time 
was given after each speaker’s presenta- 
tion for questions and comments. 

One of the high spots of the conference 
the presentation of the AAUW 
Achievement Award at the gala formal 
dinner held at national Headquarters. At 
this dinner, also, Miss Lura Beam, who is 
reliring as Art Associate, was honored for 
her long years of service in the organiza- 
tion. 

The program for the first full day dealt 
with state division work. Workshops were 
discussed and three presidents told of their 
state projects. Small groups conferred on 
finances, membership practices, and 
equipment, and helpful suggestions came 
from reports made by the group leaders. 
Problems arising from increasing requests 
for state AAUW cooperation with other 
organizations were discussed by Dr. Edith 
Wray. 


was 
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Later, a tour of the beautiful National 
Cathedral was made. 

“$64 Questions” occupied the evening 
session with a panel of state presidents 
asking the questions and members of the 
Board of Directors and the staff answering 
them. 

On the following day consideration was 
given to objectives in AAUW and their 
fulfillment, with President Susan B. Riley 
keynoting the session, assisted by the staff 
and the Board. Large, brightly-colored 
charts helped to show the inter-relation- 
ship of the national Association, the state 
division, and the branches, as well as the 
functions of the subject-matter areas. 

The final morning included a presenta- 
tion of current responsibilities and chal- 
lenges with Dr. Helen Bragdon, General 
Director, speaking on “Currents and 
Cross-Currents.”” (Her address is pub- 
lished in this JouRNAL.) Dr. Janet Mac- 
Donald spoke on “The Advantage of Dan- 
ger,” pointing out that major issues, such 
as human relations problems, are really 
decided in our own communities. (The 
text of this address will be shared with you 
in the January JOURNAL.) 

Discussions did not end with the formal 
program. They continued during meals, 
and in the great hall, in small rooms, and 
in the dormitories, as presidents sought 
answers to problems which perplexed 
them. 

As we said our goodbyes we left with a 
warm feeling of comradeship with those 
who are devoted to a common cause. 

It is certain that the inspiration, under- 
standing, and encouragement received 
from the conference will be reflected in 
future accomplishments of the state divi- 
sions. 

Anita H. Kemp 
President, Illinois State Division 





The 1952 Achievement Award 


At a formal dinner in Washington on June 20, the tenth annual $2,500 Achievement 
Award was presented to Dr. Lily Ross Taylor. Guests included the Board of Directors 
and state presidents attending the State Presidents Conference. Dr. Margaret Elliot 


Tracy, chairman of the Fellowship Awards Committee, presented the award, with the 
following citation: 


This is the tenth occasion at which a woman scholar 
has been honored as the recipient of the Achievement 
Award of the American Association of University 
Women, in recognition of her contribution to the 
advancement of learning. This award, which is made 
possible through the generosity of the Northwest 
Central Region of the Association, has honored 
women for their work in tuberculosis, Greek and 
Roman art, cytogenetics, classical archaeology, neuro- 
anatomy, and numerous other fields, in all of which 
they have made notable contributions. This year the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards has chosen to 
honor a distinguished classical scholar, Dr. Lily Ross 
Taylor. 

Brevity in reviewing Dr. Taylor’s life and work 
is bought at high cost, for only the complete record 
is adequate to give an idea of her accomplishments. 
Hers is a life so vital, so varied in its activities, 
so full of zest in the exciting pursuit of knowledge 
and in generously sharing it with others, Dr. Taylor, have pursued her. Her first 
that to omit even a minor chapter is to alma mater, the University of Wisconsin, 
detract from the whole. Alabama-born, as well as Mills College and Wilson Col- 
she received her first degree at the Uni- lege have conferred on her the honorary 


Dr. Lity Ross Tayitor 


versity of Wisconsin, where her father, a 
civil engineer, taught. Subsequent study 
took her to the University of Chicago, to 
Bonn in Germany, the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in 
Rome, and to Bryn Mawr, where she 
received her doctorate. She has taught 
Latin and classical archaeology at Vassar 
and later at Bryn Mawr, where she has 
been professor of Latin since 1927, and 
more recently Dean of the Graduate 
School as well. She first planned to be a 
mathematician. Of herself she says, “I 
still like mathematics, but I like Latin 
better. Just as I admit that the greatest 
classics are in Greek, but remain a Roman 
at heart.” 

Honors, however lightly they rest upon 


degree of Doctor of Letters. In 1934-35 
she was Annual Professor-in-charge of the 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, the 
only woman ever to receive this honor, 
which is regarded as a crowning achieve- 
ment among teachers of the classics. She 
has served as Vice-President of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, and 
President of the American Philological 
Association. This year, on her retirement 
from Bryn Mawr, she has again been 
named by the American Academy in 
Rome as Professor-in-charge of the School 
of Classical Studies for the year 1952-53. 
A Guggenheim Award, also for the com- 
ing year, will be postponed until her 
service at the School of Classical Studies 
ends. Thus new vistas open to her as she 
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concludes her teaching at Bryn Mawr. 

In the First World War, Dr. Taylor, 
then studying in Rome, turned from 
ancient Latin to modern Italian, to work 
first with the Red Cross in Italy and 
later with the Hoover Relief Commission 
in the Balkans. The Second World War 
took her to Washington, where her rich 
linguistic background and knowledge of 
Europe were put to use in the Foreign 
Nationalities Branch of the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

Dr. Taylor’s early intellectual interest 
centered primarily on the contributions of 
Roman religion to Roman history and 
culture. Publications during this period 
of study include The Cults of Ostia (1912), 
Local Cults in Etruria (1923), and The 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor (1931). 
More recently, although concerned chiefly 
with Roman politics, the role of religion 
in politics continues to be a special in- 
terest. Among her more recent publica- 
tions is a study of Party Politics in the 
Age of Caesar (1949). 


Of her teaching, her students say that 
the leading figures of ancient Rome come 
to life again under the touch of her en- 


thusiasm and her fund of illustrative 
material, drawn alike from her experience 
in Rome and her lively interest in present- 
day politics. ““ You cannot teach the past 
without knowing the present,” Dr. Taylor 
says. Few figures in the academic scene 
of today so combine the best qualities of 
the distinguished scholar with those of 
the great teacher. 

We honor you, Lily Ross Taylor, not 
only for the diversity of your talents as an 
administrator, author, and teacher who 
in a very special way has made learning 
a dynamic thing, but also as a scholar who 
has made her wisdom useful in the or- 
dinary business of life. 


Dr. Taylor will use the 1952 award for 
visits to classical sites in Spain, North 
Africa, and possibly Syria, as well as for 
equipment to facilitate her research in 


Italy. “I have seen all the other important 
classical lands,” said Dr. Taylor, “and 
have long had in mind these visits which 
will contribute to my picture of Roman 
civilization.”” In Italy Dr. Taylor will 
work on her study of the Roman voting 
units, which have similarities to some of 
our contemporary units that give ad- 
vantage to rural populations. 

In her acceptance speech, Dr. Taylor 
deplored the decrease in language study 
in our schools and colleges as a form of 
isolationism in American education. She 
emphasized the importance of language 
study as an essential in broadening inter- 
national understanding, saying: 


We are trying in our education to gain a 
greater understanding of other peoples, their 
cultures, their attitudes, their values. But at 
the same time we are neglecting the most im- 
portant means of acquiring such understand- 
ing — the study of the languages and litera- 
tures which reveal the real character of other 
peoples. Other barriers have disappeared, but 
the barrier of language, at least on our side, is 
higher than it used to be. The study of foreign 
languages has not increased, but diminished. 
In this respect, our curriculum in high school 
and college has become isolationist in a time 
of internationalism. 


Dr. Taylor cited U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion figures showing that from 1925 to 
1949 the number of pupils in ninth through 
twelfth grade increased about 40 percent 
while the number of students of foreign 
languages decreased about 25 percent. She 
pointed out that whereas 40 percent of 
high school pupils studied languages in 
1925, only 20 percent pursued such studies 
in 1949. She continued: 


It is argued that we don’t need to know lan- 
guages to communicate with other people, 
because they are all learning English. They 
certainly are. It is only in the United States 
that the extraordinary idea that languages are 
unimportant, has developed in these recent 
years. Are we to let others try to understand 
us without trying on our side to understand 
them? 





Editorials 


Dr. Warren Resigns 


To all who have worked with her, the 
news of Dr. Constance Warren’s resigna- 
tion as chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee brings genuine regret. In the five 
years of her chairmanship, Dr. Warren 
has constantly stimulated our thinking. 
Indeed, it was Dr. Warren’s initial idea, 
and her leadership in carrying it through, 
that led more than 30,000 members of 
AAUW to do some hard thinking about 
their own college education. The results 
were made known through the survey 
report, AAUW Members Look at College 
Education. Elsewhere in this JOURNAL 
Dr. Warren comments on a second chap- 
ter in that project. 

For this fruitful inquiry, for her fresh 
viewpoint and deep concern with every 
phase of education, for her vision of the 
broad values in education and the part 
AAUW could play in making education 
more vital, and for the clear New England 
common sense she brought to bear so 
refreshingly on AAUW problems as a 
Board member, the Association is deeply 
indebted to Dr. Warren. We shall con- 
tinue to turn to her for advice and help. 


Growth in the Arts... 
Lura Beam’s Contribution 


July 1 marked completion of a creative 
chapter in the history of AAUW’s pioneer- 
ing program of adult education. On that 
date Lura Beam, our first Art Associate, 
and her long-time friend and assistant, 
Dr. Louise Bryant, ended their service 
with the Association. Both had reached 
the age at which, under AAUW’s annuity 


contract with the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association termination of serv- 
ice on the AAUW staff is automatic. 

The arts department came into being in 
1938 in response to repeated requests and 
resolutions from AAUW branches and 
state meetings, and finally a resolution 
from the 1937 national convention. 

The Association was fortunate in secur- 
ing Miss Beam for the new post of Art 
Associate. Having served as chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on the Arts for 
twelve years, Miss Beam knew the art 
interests of the Association well. This 
basis for working out an arts program was 
extended through a comprehensive survey 
of community art resources and history, 
outlined by Miss Beam and _ carried 
through by 150 AAUW branches. 

The Art Committee, under Miss Beam’s 
chairmanship, had developed study guides 
representing a wide range of art interest 
— from architecture to the dance. These 
were continued, but the design arts were 
chosen for special emphasis, because in 
this field that popular support seemed 
most conspicuously lacking. 

As the art program developed under 
Miss Beam’s guidance, the chief concerns 
were individual growth and public art 
education. To aid branches in reaching 
their communities, Miss Beam built up 
the circulating exhibition project. Em- 
phasizing — though by no means con- 
fined to — contemporary art, these exhibi- 
tions were designed particularly for 
branches in communities of than 
25,000 population where there is no 
museum or art center. In all, the twenty- 
nine exhibitions that were assembled had 
over 1,000 showings. 


less 
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Marsden Hartley, John Rood, David 
Smith, Walter Anderson — to name only 
a few of the artists represented — gained 
wider recognition through these exhibi- 
tions brought to American communities 
by AAUW branches. People who had 
never heard of Picasso, Matisse, Klee, 
and Roualt came to view reproductions of 
their works. The exhibitions of children’s 
paintings 
school 


- including exchanges with 
children of Brazil, France, and 
Japan — quickened interest in extending 
art education opportunities for children. 
An ingenious means of stimulating better 
art reporting and art criticism in news- 
papers was the contest arranged by Miss 
Beam for local news reports and com- 
ments on the exhibitions. 

She also developed the Writing Project 
for AAUW creative writing groups — a 
project distinguished by the fact that the 
reward for the winning short story or 
verse was simply professional criticism. 
The records of sales show that the object 
of the project — to help beginners get 
started toward publication 
repeatedly realized. 


has been 

It is easy to report exhibitions and con- 
tests. It is much more difficult — indeed, 
impossible in this space — to do justice to 
Miss Beam’s carefully-thought-out phi- 
losophy of how the individual and the 
community may grow in the arts. Nor can 
we here assess the quality that has made 
Miss Beam’s contribution to the AAUW 
so distinctive and = distinguished. Art 
chairmen found strength in the patience 
and understanding with which she helped 
them to steer through the difficulties that 
beset beginning groups in this field. Many 
a member will recall the joy of discovering 
the rare flavor of her written contribu- 
tions in the General Director's Letter and 
JOURNAL. And what delegate to the 
Atlantic City convention could forget the 
awakening impact of her report on the 
special interest group in the arts, when 
she found a parallel between AAUW’s 
efforts to revise the By-Laws and abstract 
painting! 

The President of the Association writes: 
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It is impossible to measure or to phrase the 
tangible and intangible contributions which 
Miss Beam has made to the AAUW in her 
years of service. Her high artistic standards 
and her emphasis on the two-fold function of 
art, for creation and appreciation for both the 
individual and the community, have marked 
our program in the past and must inevitably 
influence its future. The Board wished to 
make some fitting recognition of the apprecia- 
tion of the Association to Miss Beam, but she 
with her usual modesty requested that this 
not be done. 

During the State Presidents Conference, 
she was honored at a dinner given at Head- 
quarters. When the arts program was pre- 
sented at the conference, the president of the 
Illinois Division presented a resolution which 
had been passed at the recent state meeting, 
“That sincere appreciation and thanks be 
given Miss Lura Beam for her splendid years 
of service to the American Association of 
University Women as Art Associate, upon 
her retirement,” and moved its adoption by 
the conference. In the rising ovation which 
followed each president seemed to feel that 
she was expressing a tribute for the member- 
ship of her state. 


President of Barnard College 


On July 1, 1952, Mrs. Millicent C. Meln- 
tosh became President of Barnard Col- 
lege, which she had already served since 
1947 as Dean. In announcing this change, 
Columbia University’s Vice-President, Dr. 
Kirk, said that it was “‘a fitting recogni- 
tion of the autonomy of Barnard within 
the framework of the university.” 

The change in title at Barnard comes at 
a moment when educators are beginning 
lo realize that women in policy-forming 
administrative posts in higher education 
now number a very small band, and that 
often the responsibilities of the jobs they 
hold have been gravely reduced. In June 
1952 the National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education (NEA) pub- 
lished a survey of the opportunities for 
women in administrative posts in 971 
public and private colleges and universi- 
ties, coeducational and separate. This 
showed that fewer than 10 percent of the 





EDITORIALS 


women in administration are presidents, 
vice-presidents, provosts, deans of the 
college and business managers. 

The American Council on Education 
has 161 institutions on its 1952 list of 
four-year accredited women’s colleges. Of 
these 78 are non-denominational (3 are 
exclusively teacher-training institutions, 
one of the latter headed by a woman), 
with 13 women administrators. In 1932, 
the Council’s list had a total of 109 such 
colleges, 70 non-denominational and 13 
headed by women. Election of Mrs. McIn- 
tosh to a presidency makes the current 
total 10 women presidents and 3 deans. 

Such figures lead educators and the 
thoughtful, financing public to believe 
that the position of qualified women in 
higher education needs substantial investi- 
gation and action based on the results of 
that investigation. The need for study and 
action is not alone to correct present in- 
equities. There is need most particularly 
to preserve for the next generation of 
women the opportunity to serve as leaders 
in higher education. The supply of those 
educated to lead is greatly discouraged 
when the opportunities are curtailed. 

Considering the traditional responsi- 
bility in education carried by American 
women and the fight made by earlier 
generations for access to higher education, 
the reported trend is most serious. 

These are the reasons why the AAUW 
includes among its criteria for institutions 
applying for membership eligibility the 
requirement that women must be in top 
policy positions in the institutions, includ- 
ing membership on trustee boards, at 
dean’s rank, and in the teaching ranks of 
the faculty for which they are qualified. 
Here is evidence of the need for AAUW 
members to continue to support these 
standards. This is the reason why the 
policy of review of institutions of higher 
education authorized by AAUW in 1949 


Is essential. 


In the light of the figures presented, it is 
heartening to learn of the new position 
created at Barnard College. To Columbia 
University, to Barnard, to Mrs. McIn- 


tosh, we offer praise and congratulations; 
to higher education, they have offered en- 
couragement to hope for a renaissance of 
leadership by women. 


—E. F. D. 


After They Went to College — 
as Seen by Time and AAUW 


In 1947, the year before the AAUW sur- 
vey of opinion on college education among 
our own membership, a somewhat similar 
study was begun by Time Magazine. 
They Went to College, by Ernest Have- 
mann and Patricia Salter West (Har- 
court, Brace, 1952) contains the conclu- 
sions drawn from the Time survey. The 
statistical analysis was done by Columbia 
University Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. A clever and readable text is illus- 
trated with fifty-two charts designed to 
point up generalizations about the earn- 
ing power, the occupations, and the social 
attitudes of typical American college 
graduates. 

For a member of AAUW, perhaps the 
most interesting way to read They Went 
to College is to compare it with the book- 
let, AAUW Members Look at College 
Education — An Interim Report, pub- 
lished in 1949. Nearly every chart and 
most of the text raise questions which 
are intriguing because of the differences 
and similarities in the findings of the 
two studies. Since questionnaires were 
sent by Time to a sampling of all college 
graduates in the country (actually 17,053 
whose names begin with “Fa,” of whom 
9,000 replied), there were many more 
replies from men than from 
Compared to the 30,000 women 
replied to the AAUW = questionnaire, 
Time’s study is based on a very small 
sampling, though no doubt a statistically 
sound one. 


women. 
who 


It is not always easy to make compari- 
the two studies are not 
broken down and analyzed in the same 
way. In They Went to College, for ex-’ 
ample, “career women” are compared 
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sons because 
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with men in various ways, — nature of 
their work, income, etc. In the AAUW 
study the “career woman” is not singled 
out for separate analysis. This difference 
is perhaps indicative of the main contrast 
between the two reports. 

The Time questionnaire must have put 
great emphasis on the financial rewards of 
higher education. Certainly the main 
current of interest throughout the book 
is on the earning power of different cate- 
gories of graduates; upon what profession 
is most profitable, what sort of college 
produces the most “successful” graduate, 
etc. This emphasis is so little evident in 
the AAUW report that one is tempted to 
draw one more generalization: that women 
graduates do not think of their education 
primarily in terms of financial reward, 
while men do. 

After giving some rather discouraging 
figures about the earning power of college 
women compared to men, the Time survey 
does point out that women who stick to 
their careers do pretty well. In the over- 
forty age group, 91 percent have attained 
positions as executives or professionals, 
and of this age group 47 percent were 
earning $3,000 to $4,999 and 8 percent 
were making more. 

In most other respects, too, apparently 
the college woman is doing pretty well. 
She has a more stable married life than 
the average woman. She seems to find 
some leisure time even when her children 
are young. However, of those who try to 
mix home and a career, Mr. Havemann 
develops the hypothesis that — 


once a working wife, always a working wife. 
The woman who has a child early in marriage 
is unlikely ever to go back to work and with 
each succeeding child, the chances of job- 
holding decrease. Motherhood militates against 
the career... and job militates against 
motherhood. . . . In general and on the basis 
of what we have measured, it appears that the 
average graduate who tried to be both wife 
and career woman is not 
either way. 


fully successful 


They Went to College devotes several 
chapters to quotations from individuals 
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and to speculation about the often biting 
criticisms they make. (Some very frank 
negative comment is quoted, and here and 
there are provocative suggestions about 
ways of making college education more 
“real”? and more “valuable.’’) For those 
branches which have made a sustained 
study of the firsts AAUW report, there is 
ample material here for many compari- 
sons and for vigorous discussions. 

Mr. Havemann’s lively and amusing 
commentary adds greatly to the zest of an 
interesting and provocative book. 

IsaBEL McLAUGHLIN STEPHENS 


Mrs. Stephens, member of the AAUW Educa- 
tion Committee, herself manages to meet home- 
and-profession demands. Currently the major 
elements in the combination are husband, newly 
married daughter, son, and teaching at the 
Putney School, Putney, Vermont. She recently 
resigned from her post as assistant professor of 
education at Wellesley College, to go to the 
Putney School. 


How Good Is Progressive 


Education? 


Carleton Washburne is recognized the 
world around for the successful way in 
which he has enriched education for chil- 
dren. In thirty years’ work in the public 
schools, in teacher education and educa- 
tion administration, he demonstrated how 
the best in the traditional methods could 
be combined with the findings of the sci- 
ences of human growth, the development 
of democratic ideals, and an awareness of 
the problems of modern times. He has 
helped to bring education out of the class- 
room, and has brought the community 
and the parents into the school, and made 
a realistic, living, and exciting thing of 
reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic. 

After World War II, Washburne under- 
took a postwar assignment in Italy to help 
de-fascize the schools and universities of 
Italy. On his return to the United States 
in 1950, he was shocked to find a wide- 
spread unrest among Americans about 
their schools and to find the ground so 
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fertile for the criticism of modern educa- 
tional methods. He began again talking 
to groups of parents, interpreting progres- 
sive education to them, and he responded 
readily when parents asked him to put 
down what he was telling them in a book. 

The John Day Company has now pub- 
lished Washburne’s book, What Is Pro- 
gressive Education? It is an informal ac- 
count, thoroughly documented, of the 
evolution of education from the thinking 
of the progressive Swiss educator, Pesta- 
lozzi, in 1827, to the German Froebel, 
then to Americans from Parker to Dewey 
and on down to today’s scientists of hu- 
man growth and development. Wash- 
burne has the gift of writing as simply and 
interestingly as he talks. The classroom 
comes to life in his printed word and his 
explanation raises the educational curtain 
to reveal the purpose, the methods, and 
the understanding of children’s needs that 
have resulted in the procedures used in 
the modern schools. 

One section of his book presents his 
evaluation of modern education, answer- 
ing the question: Are children better 
educated today? Washburne summarizes 
his own conclusions from the results of 
many studies as follows: 


As far as I am aware, right up to the present, 
every time that progressive education has 
been measured against traditional, it has 
shown the same kind of results. Knowledge 
and skill in the traditional subjects are at 
least as well learned, usually better. And the 
broader purposes of progressive education — 
initiative, personal and social adjustment, 
understanding, acquaintance with our con- 
temporary world, broad range of interests, 
and leadership — are achieved to a markedly 
higher degree. 


The author deals with the charges 
against progressive education in a chapter 
headed: “Why All The Shouting?” Be- 
lieving that conservatism, lack of faith in 
democracy, and lack of knowledge are 
the main causes of criticism and attack, 
he illustrates his points with convincing 
examples drawn from his wide experience 
in practical work with fathers, mothers, 


teachers, and children. He devotes a chap- 
ter to suggestions on what parents can 
do if they want progressive education and 
good schools for their children: 


. . . we have to work for it. By getting pro- 
gressive schools and cooperating with them 
we can effectively help our boys and girls to 
develop into happy, well-adjusted, well-edu- 
cated persons, and responsible and contribut- 
ing members of a democratic society. 


This informal, readable little book con- 
cludes with a chapter which contrasts 
traditional and progressive education as 
to physical health and bodily develop- 
ment; emotional adjustment; the arts; 
knowledge and skill; discipline; charac- 
ter; and citizenship. No one can be con- 
vinced against his will, but the person who 
reads this interpretation of modern edu- 
vation will be in a better position to under- 
stand school programs and problems. 


—C. M. H. 


LLAMAS. Walnut. 1943 





The Future of the Arts Program 


Plans for the future of the arts program 
have been under consideration by the 
Board of Directors for some time. Last 
winter the members of the Board were 
asked by President Riley to set down 
their own opinions and to solicit sugges- 
tions from branches and interested in- 
dividuals in the field. 

The results showed that there could be 
no thought of discontinuing or limiting 
the arts program; that, on the contrary, 
the membership seemed to wish the pro- 
gram enlarged. This conclusion was 
strengthened by an examination which the 
President made of state and branch bulle- 
tins and handbooks. At least half of the 
study and interest groups listed by 
branches are in the various art areas, and 
many state divisions carry on art projects. 
This art activity seems to arise from local 
needs and interests, from the availability 
of skilled leadership, and from the individ- 
ual’s desire to continue through study and 
participation some of those phases of gen- 
eral education which the AAUW insists 
shall be available to college students. An 
exact view of the extent of this interest 
can be secured from the excellent pam- 
phlet recently published by Miss Beam, 
Branch Art, 1950-51. 

On the basis of all the proposals sub- 
mitted for the future of the arts program, 
the President drafted three plans for con- 
sideration of the Board: (1) the appoint- 
ment of an Associate in the Arts; (2) the 
appointment of a national standing com- 
mittee to supplement and direct the work 
of the Associate; (3) the setting up at 
Headquarters of an Arts Resource Center 
with trained personnel in charge, to serve 
as a consultative and distributing medium 
for materials and ideas which the branches 
might desire for their varied arts programs. 

After considering all the factors involved, 
the Board at its June meeting adopted 
Plan 3. This plan for an Arts Resource 
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Center was presented in detail to the State 
Presidents Conference. Since the confer- 
ence is not an action body, no formal 
opinion was solicited. But informally 
many of the presidents expressed the 
feeling that the branches would find the 
new plan a most desirable framework 
within which to operate their programs in 
the arts. It is with this hope that the 
Board presents it to you. 

The decision has been arrived at care- 
fully and democratically. As proof of the 
latter, let me cite the helpful suggestions 
of the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Branch, 
which has been deeply interested in the 
arts program. After several months’ study, 
this branch submitted the following rec- 
ommendations: that there be opportunity 
for “grass roots” branch analysis of the 
kind of arts program needed; that there 
be guidance without regimentation; that 
the program be broad in scope; that in- 
formation, such as lists of other arts 
groups carrying the same type of program, 
or bibliographies of source materials relat- 
ing to various phases, be made available; 
that the Art Associate be an administrator 
rather than a specialist in one phase of 
art; that she have an interest in all phases 
of the arts program; and that an advisory 
committee be set up to work with her. 

As the program becomes clear, it will 
be apparent that most, if not all, of the 
recommendations of this branch have been 
embodied in the reorganization. 

Development of the Arts Resource Cen- 
ter at Headquarters will be the responsi- 
bility of two staff members. Miss Mary- 
Averett Seelye will have the title of Special 
Assistant in the Arts. Miss Seelye holds a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in drama from 
Bennington College and a Master’s in lit- 
erature from the University of North 
Carolina. She has taught at Sarah Law- 
rence and at Black Mountain College. She 
was one of the founders of the Washington 
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Workshop, an adult education art center, 
and is currently director of a theatre group 
in Washington and has produced several 
plays with marked success. She has done 
professional work in the dance and has 
had experience in radio, including teach- 
ing, writing, and broadcasting. She has 
other art interests which go to make up a 
background broad enough to encompass 
most of the activities of the branches. 
The administrative details of the Arts 
Resource Center will be the responsibility 
of Edith H. Sherrard, who has served on 
the staff for seven years as Social Studies 
Associate, in which capacity she will con- 
tinue. Because of the many ramifications 
of our program and the size of the staff 
we are able to employ, most major mem- 
bers of the staff carry more than one pro- 
gram responsibility. Mrs. Sherrard’s two 
functions will remain separate and dis- 
tinct; no submergence of one in the other 
is contemplated. Mrs. Sherrard brings to 
this position as Administrative Director of 
the Arts Resource Center a broad first- 
hand knowledge of the AAUW gained 
from her wide participation in the Travel 
Program. She knows AAUW branches and 
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their membership, and is experienced in 
setting up program and study groups. She 
has an overall view of the Association and 
administrative experience which should 
be of much value in this new office. And 
also, she finds her leisure-time pleasure in 
drawing and painting. 


There is now being set up a special com- 
mittee on the arts to consult with Mrs. 
Sherrard and Miss Seelye on how this re- 
source center and its staff at Headquarters 
can best serve the various art interests in 
the Association. This will be an interim 
committee since a standing committee 
can be appointed only when authorized 
by the By-Laws. It will be made up of ex- 
perienced AAUW members who have been 
active in art programs, selected from a 
list of names, with qualifications, sent to 
the President by Regional Vice-Presidents 
and state presidents. 

In the General Director's Letter, Mrs. 
Sherrard and Miss Seelye will describe 
further for the arts chairmen what they 
hope to be able to do through the Arts 
Resource Center. Meanwhile they invite 
your suggestions. 

Susan B. Rivey, President 





Introducing... 


1952-1953 International Grant Holders 


Forty-eight students from twenty countries received AAUW International Grants 
this year, and nine students received extensions of former grants. With these awards, 
the first steps have been taken to carry out the Board’s decision to enlarge the scope 
of the program to include all countries with I[FUW affiliates. Members will note several 
new countries in the list: Egypt, England, India, Israel, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Austria 


Dr. Augusta MArcueEr is one of two prac- 
ticing women surgeons in Vienna — still a 
stronghold, she explains, of prejudice against 
female physicians. She received her medical 
degree from the University of Vienna in 1943 
and became a qualified surgeon in 1950. Since 
then she has had her own practice. She plans 
to specialize in plastic and reconstructive 
surgery. Dr. Marcher will work in Detroit at 
the Straith Clinic of 
Harper Hospital. 


Plastic Surgery and 


Dr. ANNA Puscukarski will study personnel 
management at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C. Since 1949 she has 
been a classification and wage administration 
analyst for the U. S. Government in Vienna. 
There are no facilities for personnel manage- 
ment training in Austria, and on her return 
she expects to assist in training other Austrian 
personnel, and through the U. $S.-sponsored 
exchange program in Austria, to lecture at 
education centers on her work abroad. 

In 1947 Dr. Puschkarski was granted a 
fellowship by the British Council for the study 
of informal education in Great Britain 
training she now uses as a member of the 
board of the Austrian Youth Center in Vienna. 
Dr. Puschkarski holds a doctorate from the 
University of Vienna (1944). 


Belgium 

Dr. EpMEE CaBeaux, a graduate of the Free 
University of Brussels (1951), will work in 
New York at the laboratory of Dr. I. C. Rubin 
and at Mount Sinai Hospital doing clinical 
and laboratory work on female sterility. She 
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has been assisting on a project in this field in 
Brussels. 


Denmark 


Mrs. Incrip VisEKE AMMUNDSEN, librarian 
at the Library of the Royal Veterinary and 
Agricultural College and lecturer at the Danish 
Library School, has become well known in 
Danish agricultural circles for her work in 
connection with the publication of a com- 
prehensive agricultural index of periodicals, 
and for her efforts to extend the knowledge 
of English. Her book on English agricultural 
texts has been a great success with young 
farmers. She will work for three months as a 
trainee at the library of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mrs. Ammundsen has an M.A. 
in English from the University of Copenhagen 
(1939). 

Miss Martua HaGENSEN Boyer’s study of 
oriental art in American museums and col- 
lections will be a major step toward her goal — 
to be the first fully trained Sinologist in Den- 
mark. For several years she has combined her 
ethnographic studies at the University of 
Copenhagen with a position on the staff of the 
Danish National Museum. The museum has 
never had a qualified person to supervise its 
Chinese collection, and her colleagues believe 
the experience Miss Boyer gains here will be 
an invaluable asset to the museum. Her work, 
beginning at the University of Pennsylvania, 
will take her to several cities. 

Mrs. Essa Lovrrur will be back in Denmark 
by the time this appears in print. She and her 
three children arrived in the States last De- 
cember to join her husband, who was working 
in the Carnegie Institute in Washington. To 
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fit the family’s schedule, her grant ran from 
February to September. Mrs. Lovtrup worked 
at the National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, 
Maryland. The research she participated in 
will be published in the Cancer Journal. She 
has a master’s degree in chemical engineering 
from the Technical University of Denmark 
(1947) and has worked in the Ministry of 
Fisheries and the Department of Zoology of 
the University of Copenhagen. 


Dr. Emma VESTERGAARD, chief psychiatrist 
of the Copenhagen police department, will 
work with the Medical Service of the Su- 
preme Bench of Baltimore, and also in the 
psychological hospital of the University of 
Maryland. She received her medical degree 
from the University of Copenhagen in 1933, 
and obtained a doctorate from the University 
of Copenhagen in 1949. 

Dr. Vestergaard did psychiatric work in sev- 
eral hospitals before taking her present post. 
She is especially interested in the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquents, and in the methods used 
here to diagnose, classify, and treat them. 
After some months in Baltimore, she will 
travel to other centers to observe the work of 
American court psychiatrists. 


Egypt 


Miss THoraya Ary Lorry will study plant 
cytology at Cornell University. She received 
a Ph.D. in botony this June from Farouk I 
University, where she has been an assistant 
lecturer since 1950. Two of her undergraduate 
years were spent at Lund University in Swe- 
den, and she has published articles in Swedish 
and English periodicals. 


Miss Irnts Haspees EL Masri will join the 
select group of scholars at Dropsie College in 
Philadelphia for intensive study with the noted 
Coptic scholar, Dr. Cyrus Gordon. Born a 
member of Egypt’s Coptic Christian com- 
munity, she hoped to begin her Coptic studies 
after graduation from the American Mission 
College of Cairo in 1930. But the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education offered her a scholar- 
ship for educational training in England, and 
after her return she taught at the Higher In- 
stitute of Education for Women Teachers, 
using every spare moment to study Coptic. 
In 1947 she resigned her post in order to devote 
herself fully to Coptic work. She has trans- 
lated Coptie Church books into English at the 
request of the Patriarch of the Church. 


1952-53 INTERNATIONAL GRANT HOLDERS 








England 


Miss Myrtie Bouttwoon received her B.A. 
from the University of London in 1930 and a 
teaching diploma from Cambridge in 1933. 
She has held a variety of teaching positions; 
at present is senior lecturer in education at 
Leeds University. Her interests, a study of the 
results of the work of Dr. John Dewey and 
observation of the organization and charac- 
teristics of university vacation and refresher 
courses for teachers, will take her to institu- 
tions in the East and the Middle West. 


Finland 


Dr. SOLVEIG GRANBERG spent the past year 
doing neurological studies in London on a 
scholarship from the British Federation of 
University Women. She will continue her 
work in neurology-psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. A graduate of the medi- 
cal school of the University of Helsingfors 
(1946), she will return to her post at Lapp- 
vikens Hospital. 

Mrs. Eva HetMInen-PAKKALA will study 
periodontic diseases at New York University’s 
College of Dentistry. After graduating from 
the Institute of Dentistry of Helsinki Uni- 
versity in 1943, she returned to her native 
city, Tampere, to practice. She is the wife of a 
dentist and has two children. 


France 
Miss SuzaANNE Guyorat will observe Ameri- 
van library methods at the Law Library of 
Columbia University. She is a qualified li- 
brarian, holds a law degree from the University 
of Lyon (1936), and has held posts in various 
law libraries in France. In 1944, after three 
years of work in the underground, she was 
arrested by the Gestapo and deported to Ger- 
many. After the liberation she recuperated in 
Switzerland for a year. On her return to 
France, she was awarded the Resistance Medal 
for her heroism. In 1948 the British Council 
granted her a scholarship for the study of 
British constitutional law at the London 
School of Economics. Since 1949 she has 
worked at the Law School of the University 
of Paris. 

Miss Nico.e JANET, research radio engineer, 
will spend her year at MIT as a visiting re- 
search fellow in the electronics laboratory. On 
returning to Paris, she plans to continue her 
research in an industrial laboratory. A grad- 
uate of the Faculte des Sciences of the Uni- 
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versity of Grenoble (1943) and the Ecole 
Superieure d’Electricite (1945), she has worked 
since 1949 for the Service Technique des 
Phares et Balises on radio aids to navigation. 


Miss NADINE Katz, who will go to Radcliffe 
for graduate work in American literature, 
knows what it is to study under great handi- 
caps. In 1942 her father escaped from a Ger- 
man concentration and she and her 
mother fled with him from Paris to hide in 
the country. In hiding in a barn, she continued 
her studies for the baccalaureat. Paris was 
still occupied when, in June 1944, she came 


camp, 


out of hiding to go to Paris to take her exami- 
nations. She now has a diploma from the 
Faculte des Lettres of the University of Paris 
(1948), and is preparing for the Agregation 
d’Anglais. Miss Katz expects to teach English 
in a secondary school. She writes: 


I went to England every summer since I 
started university studies. But I think 
it is impossible to be a complete “specialist” 
in English and communicate to children a fair 
idea of the importance of English in the 
world, if one cannot impart to them a knowl- 
edge of American civilization as well. It is only 
right that they should realize from their very 
youth the place taken by the United States in 
contemporary civilization, 


Germany 


Dr. Hertua Marquarpr holds a doctorate 
in modern languages from the University of 
Koenigsberg (1931). Before the war she was a 
lecturer in’ English at 
Koenigsberg, until the 


the University of 
Nazis her to 
resign “to make room for a male applicant.” 
When the war caused a shortage of teachers, 


foreed 


she was again appointed lecturer, first at the 
University of Goettingen, later at Koenigs- 
berg. In 1945 she returned to the faculty of 
Goettingen, where she was awarded the title 
of professor in 1947. She writes: 


I give lectures on the history of the English 
language and periods of English literature, 
but never on American subjects, because I do 
not feel safe in this field. That is why I should 
be extremely happy to devote a year of special 
studies to the American language and litera- 
ture. It is indeed necessary because the stu- 
dents are interested in America and desire 
lectures on those subjects. 


Dr. Marquardt will study American litera- 
ture at Yale and the University of Chicago. 
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Dr. INGE ELEONORE Mook began her medical 
studies in 1945 at the Friedrich Schiller Uni- 
versity in the Russian Zone. But, she says, “a 
decrease of teachers and teaching material 
forced me to change to the University of 
Goettingen in the British Zone.” Since re- 
ceiving her degree in 1950, she has worked in 
the university’s hospital. She will study in- 
ternal medicine at the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. MARIANNE Tscutrcu received her medi- 
cal degree in 1944 from the University of 
Jena. She became interested in cardiac and 
circulatory diseases while working in the In- 
ternal Diseases Ward of a hospital in Bremen, 
and will spend her year here doing research in 
this field at the University of Pennsylvania. 
On her return she will resume general practice 


in Lubeck. 


Dr. ULtMANN will do research on 
antibiotics at Purdue University. She holds 
a doctorate in chemistry from the Technical 
University of Berlin (1951), and hopes to 
continue research at a university or in indus- 
try when she returns to Berlin. 


SIGRID 


Dr. Ertka ViITENSE has been engaged in re- 
search in theoretical astrophysics at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel since she received her doctorage 
there in 1951. Lack of any large telescopes is a 
great handicap to German astronomers, and 
this year at the University of California and 
Lick Observatory will be of great value to her. 


Greece 

Miss ANGELIKI Bouca will study at the Col- 
lege of Dentistry of the University of Illinois 
in Chicago. A graduate of the dentistry school 
of the University of Athens (1950), she plans 
to work as a children’s specialist on her return 
to the Evangelismos Hospital in Athens. The 
importance of the care of children’s teeth is 
only beginning to be recognized in Greece, and 
she hopes to work toward the foundation of a 
dental hospital for children. 


Miss Mary Minopou.ou, a graduate of the 
University of Athens Law School (1946), 
manages to do velunteer work with children 
and attend the British Institute, while carry- 
ing on her work in the legal section of the 
National Bank of Greece. She hopes to devote 
herself fully to helping Greece’s delinquent 
children when she returns to Athens. At the 
University of Michigan she will study sociology 
and observe Detroit courts and children’s 
institutions. 
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Dr. HELEN Psarrov, graduate of the medical 
school of the University of Athens (1949), 
will spend her year as a resident surgeon in 
Grand Rapids’ Blodgett Memorial Hospital, 
under the supervision of Dr. Ferris Smith, 
noted plastic and reconstruction surgeon. The 
great demand for plastic surgery created by 
the war and the shortage of Greek specialists 
prompted her to specialize in‘this field. 

Dr. Psarrou during the war years combined 
her studies with Red Cross work in military 
hospitals and children’s centers. After the 
communist revolt was put down, she worked 
with a British medical team during the repa- 
triation of Greek citizens who had been cap- 
tured by the guerillas. Since 1949, she has 
practiced as an assistant surgeon at the Evan- 
gelismos Hospital. 


Holland 


Miss Marcuerita J. A. bE KostTEr’s field is 
cultural anthropology, and she will divide her 
year between the anthropology departments 
of Radcliffe and Yale. As an assistant in cul- 
tural anthropology at the University of Am- 
sterdam, where she received her doctorate in 
1950, she is particularly eager to observe 


American methods of teaching and techniques 
of research. 

Her own studies were interrupted in 1943 
when the Germans closed the Dutch universi- 
ties to all but a few Nazi sympathizers. She 
then became an active member of the re- 
sistance movement. 


Miss Antonte Marta Exsnout’s academic 
career has been fairly hectic. She began her 
medical studies at the University of Leyden 
in 1941 secretly, as the Germans had officially 
closed the university. Soon afterward even 
clandestine activity came to an end, and she 
transferred to Amsterdam University. In 1943 
German severity increased, and many of the 
students found it healthier to disappear. Miss 
Elshout and several others began another 
period of secret study under a professor of the 
Anatomy Department of Leyden University. 
Here she catalogued and rearranged a large 
collection of eighteenth century anatomical 
exhibits, and wrote her thesis on the historical 
background of the collection. She received her 
medical degree from Leyden in 1950, is now a 
lecturer on embryology and anatomy at the 
university. She will study new methods of in- 
vestigation in experimental embryology at 
New York University’s College of Medicine. 


Dr. Marte StroppetMan, who is chief as- 
sistant at the pediatric clinic of the University 
of Amsterdam, will do research on chronic 
bronchitis and pneumonia at Boston’s Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. She received her medical 
degree in 1939 from the University of Am- 
sterdam, and for the next few years did hospi- 
tal practice. In 1942 she was imprisoned in 
Auschwitz concentration camp, and remained 
there until the end of the war. 


India 


Dr. Kiratanpa GANAPATHY will have a resi- 
dency in pediatrics at the hospital of the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. She writes: 


I am a doctor of medicine of Madras Uni- 
versity (1945). There is no higher degree I 
can take in India. I wish to study in a tech- 
nically advanced country like the USA so that 
I can learn newer methods of diagnosis and 
treatment with special reference to pediatrics. 
There are not many facilities for study of 
this kind in India at present, and I hope to 
return to India as a really good specialist. 


Dr. Ganapathy has been medical officer in 
charge of the Women’s Hospital in Naini Tal 
since 1951. Her husband is a doctor in the 
Indian army; they have a four-year-old son. 


Dr. Outve Josepu will work in the Chemistry 
Department of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. India is a major producer of mona- 
zite, an important ingredient in the atomic 
program, and she plans to study the separation 
of rare earths and other heavy metals by ion 
exchange. 

She received her M.S. from the Royal In- 
stitute of Science, Bombay, in 1929, and in 
1942 was the first woman to receive a Ph.D. 
from Bombay University. She is now a lec- 
turer in chemistry at the Jnstitute. For several 
years she has been honorary secretary of the 
Bombay university 
and an active 
groups. 


women’s 
member of 


organization, 


other women’s 


Dr. Cuanpra Kanta NARAIN, an assistant 
engineer at All India Radio (India’s govern- 
ment-owned broadcasting company), will 
study architectural acoustics at MIT in order 
to gain practical experience in modern tech- 
niques of acoustic treatment of broadcasting 
studios. She writes, “This fellowship will give 
me an opportunity to obtain practical ex- 
perience at a time when it is of vital importance 
to the development program of my country.” 
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She received a Ph.D. in physics from Allaha- 
bad University (1943). Active in scientific as- 
sociations and women’s organizations, she is 
on the executive committee of the Delhi 
Branch of the Indian Federation of University 
Women. 


Italy 


Miss Gruuta Caccta will work in both the 
English and Drama Departments of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, studying particularly 
the influence of classical and English drama 
on modern American drama. Miss Caccia 
graduated with from the Bocconi 
University of Milan in 1951 with a degree in 
English language and literature. During the 
winter of 1950-51, she did research in the 
British Museum on the dramatic works of 
John Ford for her dissertation, which she has 
been asked to translate into Italian for publi- 
cation. Since her graduation she has worked 
as an assistant in the Faculty of Modern 
Languages of the university. 


honors 


Dr. CLEMENTINA FuNARO will work at the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development in 
New Haven this fall, and spend the last half 
of her year at the Pediatric Psychiatric Clinic 
of Babies Hospital, New York. A graduate of 
the University of Parma (1949), she is a 
pediatrician at the university’s Children’s 
Hospital. Steps are under way for the estab- 
lishment of a clinic for emotionally disturbed 
children in Parma, and Dr. Funaro plans to 
work there on her return. 


Miss ANNA LEONE has worked in research 
laboratories since getting her degree in phar- 
macy at the University of Bologna in 1946. 
At the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry of 
Johns Hopkins University, she will study 
cellulose derivatives. 


Miss LintaNa ZAccARELLI, a graduate of the 
University of Venice (1950), will study the 
contemporary American literary scene, at 
Columbia University. Her particular interests 
are literary criticism and the impact of the 
American novel on Italy's twentieth century 
novelists. At Columbia she will have an oppor- 
tunity to work under Professor Carl Van 
Doren, critical approach especially 
interests her as a method “ more complete and 


whose 


modern than our own academic insistence on 
form.” She will return to Bergamo, where she 
teaches English. 
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Israel 

Mrs. ANNA RavutENstEtN-ARAzy has an M.S, 
from the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
(1942), where she specialized in bacteriology. 
Since 1943 she has worked at the government 
poultry disease laboratory in Tel-Aviv. She 
will observe the work on poultry diseases at 
the University of Maryland, the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Rutgers 
University, and other agricultural centers, 


Japan 


Mrs. Axrko Mort of Otaru, on the island of 
Hokkaido, spent three months last winter in 
the United States, lecturing to women’s groups 
on the status of Japanese women, under the 
sponsorship of the Hokkaido Scholarship 
Committee. Now the tables are turned, and 
she will be lectured to at the University of 
California, where she will enroll as a special 
student of education and social work. 

Mrs. Mori has become a leader among the 
newly einancipated women of Japan since the 
war. After graduating from Tsuda College in 
1934, she occasionally taught English, but her 
life was largely confined to her home, her 
surgeon husband, and her three children. 
When the war ended, she was engaged as an 
interpreter and adviser to the U. S. Army, 
and began giving private English lessons to a 
class of fifty. Now she has seven classes total- 
ing two hundred students, and in addition to 
this and her army job, she is a member of the 
Otaru Judicial Protection Committee (for 
juvenile delinquents), vice-chairman of the 
Social Education Commission, and a member 
of the local UNESCO branch. 


Dr. Krxu Murata is one of Japan’s leading 
women scientists. For the past four years the 
Japanese Government has subsidized her re- 
search in nutrition at the Institute of Hygiene 
in Osaka. But she, too, had to wait for the 
war to open doors previously closed to Japa- 
nese women. After graduating from Japan’s 
Women’s University in 1935 with a degree in 
home economics, she wanted to do graduate 
work, but no Japanese university accepted 
women for higher degrees. She studied for 
eleven years, first in the Laboratory of the 
Institute for Food and Nutrition at Keio 
University, later at the Applied Chemistry 
Laboratory of Osaka University. In 1945 
Osaka University granted her a Ph.D., and 
she became one of the few Japanese women 
with a doctorate in science. 
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In addition to her research, Dr. Murata 
teaches nutrition at Osaka Municipal Uni- 
versity and the Women’s University. She will 
do advanced work in nutrition at the State 
College of Washington. 

Dr. Suizuko Muro is also a nutritionist and a 
home economics graduate of the Women’s 
University (1933). Since 1938 she has been 
chief of the nutrition department of the Aiiku 
Research Institute for Maternal and Child 
Welfare in Tokyo. Her wartime work in sub- 
stitute foods for babies brought her recogni- 
tion as an expert in infant nutrition, and in 


1948 Keio University honored her with a - 


Doctor of Medicine degree. She will study at 
Cornell’s College of Home Economics. 


Luxembourg 


Miss HELEN MarMANN during the war spent 
some time in a German “reform camp.” At 
the age of fourteen she was arrested and de- 
ported to Germany by the Gestapo for taking 
part in the general strike of 1942 — a protest 
against Luxembourgers being forced into mili- 
tary service. 

Miss Marmann has been completing work 
for her diploma as a graduate nurse in public 
health at the University of Brussels. She will 
study public health nursing at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Norway 


Mrs. Marie MiLperG has taught English, 
French, and German in OQOslo’s secondary 
schools since her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Oslo in 1938. She has spent summers 
at universities in England, France, and Ger- 
many. She will study educational methods in 
American high schools at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 
Miss MarGRETHE Stus will do graduate 
work in child psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and observe the work being 
done at the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center. 
A psychology major at the University of Oslo 
(1945), she was unable to receive advanced 
training in Norway, as no Norwegian uni- 
versity offers a higher degree in psychology. 
She worked for a time at the Children’s 
Village for maladjusted children in Ska, 
Sweden, and since 1950 in the children’s clinic 
at the University Hospital in Oslo. She hopes 
to do research on maladjustment problems 
when she returns to Oslo. 


Philippines 

Miss Emma P. Maniquis, who received her 
M.S. in pharmacy this year from the Centro 
Escolar University, pursues her subject with 
an eye to the Philippine trade balance. At the 
College of Pharmacy of Ohio State University, 
she will study the methods of chemical analysis 
of drugs, in order to “apply them to our 
natural resources and diminish our imports.” 


Mrs. Nativipap VALDEZ SANTUICO entered 
the University of the Philippines in 1939, but 
the Japanese occupation stopped her studies. 
After the liberation, she enrolled at the Centro 
Escolar University and graduated with a 
B.S. in education in 1946. Since then she has 
taught English in the University’s high school 
and the College of Education. She is especially 
interested in phonetics, because of her stu- 
dents’ difficulties with pronunciation. She will 
complete work for her M.A. in English at the 
University of Texas, where she hopes to learn 
new methods of teaching effective English. 


Sweden 

Mrs. Stina THORNELL-KrussE studied eco- 
nomics, statistics, and political science at the 
University of Stockholm. Following her grad- 
uation in 1941, she worked at the State Hous- 
ing and Loan Bureau and the State Rent 
Bureau. In 1951 the government appointed 
her to a special committee investigating the 
Swedish housing problem. 

She will study housing and town planning 
at the New School in New York for one semes- 
ter, then visit housing centers throughout the 
country. After returning to Sweden, she will 
write a comparative study of Swedish and 
American housing problems. 

She has been secretary of the Stockholm 
Branch of the Swedish Association of Uni- 
versity Women since 1945, and represents the 
association on the Royal Board of Civil 
Defense. 


Switzerland 


Dr. Mary Luscuer, one of her country’s few 
women surgeons, received her degree from the 
University of Basel in 1938. Next year she 
will become chief surgeon in a hospital in 
Zurich, founded by and for women — the only 
hospital in Switzerland in which a woman can 
become a chief doctor. She wishes to observe 
the latest surgical techniques developed in 
America. Dr. Luscher will work in New York 
at Memorial Hospital. 
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Thailand 

Miss DuaNGpuEN Bisatputra has always 
wanted to devote her life to teaching and the 
expansion of educational opportunities in her 
country. In her early teens she organized 
classes for her parents’ servants and taught 
them to read and write. She received a teach- 
ing diploma in 1950 and an M.A. in English 
literature from Chulalongkorn University in 
1952. She will do graduate work in education 
at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. DUANGMANEE JOTIKASATHIRA Won many 
awards for outstanding work as a student at 
Chulalongkorn University and the University 
of Medical Sciences. After receiving her degree 
in 1951, she joined the staff of Siriray Hospi- 
tal in Bangkok. She will do postgraduate work 
in the Pediatric Department of Washington 
University in St. Louis. 


Miss Lapa SipuNRUANG has B.A. .degrees in 
both English (1943) and architecture (1949) 
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from Chulalongkorn University. Since 1949 
she has worked for the U. S. Information 
Service Library in Bangkok arranging ex- 
hibits and displays. She has become increas- 
ingly interested in developing home industries 
and crafts and introducing home economics 
into Thailand’s schools. She will study housing 
and crafts at Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan, and on her return Miss Sibunruang 
hopes to assist in setting up a home economics 
course in one of the universities. 

Mrs. Smorn Guna Tinaka received a diploma 
in education from Chulalongkorn in 1942. 
She taught school for several years, now works 
in the Division of External Affairs of the 
Ministry of Education. She sees the lack of 
good instructional material for public school 
children as one of Thailand’s most serious 
educational defects. There are few trained 
people to prepare such materials. She believes 
her year at Teachers College in New York 
will give her a good start on this project. 


Extensions 


(For further information about 1951-52 students awarded extensions see the Fall 1951 JourNatu.) 


Finland 
inlane 


Miss ANNA PuUPPONEN to complete work 
on her master’s degree in linguistics at the 


University of Michigan, summer 1952. 
France 

Miss JACQUELINE FAURE — for research in 
American literature at 
brary, summer 1952. 


Yale University Li- 


Germany 

Miss Jinty KrauskE — granted an extension 
through the fall semester at the University of 
Wisconsin to complete work on an M.A. in 
sociology. 


Japan 
Miss CutykE SANO 


M.A. in education at the University of Iowa, 
summer 1952. 


to complete work on her 


Philippines 

Mrs. AtuenA L. ALQUEZA for additional 
courses in home economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, summer 1952. 

for an additional 
year at the University of Minnesota to con- 
tinue training in the psycho-educational clinic. 


Mrs. SOLEDAD SAMONTE 


Thailand 

Miss Mana BooNKHANPHOL — granted a 
year’s extension to make it possible for her to 
accept the residency offered her by the Wom- 
an’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Miss CHAROONTASANA BUKHAMANA — tocom- 
plete work on her master’s degree in education 
at the University of Michigan, summer 1952. 
Miss Krisna TANTRANON — to complete work 
on her M.A. in chemistry at the University of 
California this fall. 




















AAUW Fellowships Offered for 1953-54 





The American Association of University Women announces the fellowships listed below, to be 


awarded for 1953-54. In order that these opportunities may become known to qualified can- 
didates, the committee asks the cooperation of AAUW members in bringing this list to the 
attention of graduate departments in universities in their vicinity, and individuals who may 
be interested. These fellowships are for graduate study and research. Since assistance from other 
sources is more readily available in the early stages of graduate work, AAUW fellowships are 
in general awarded to the more advanced candidates — those who have fulfilled the residence 
requirements for the doctorate or who already have the Ph.D. degree. 

For detailed information, address the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye St., N.W., 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Dorotuy BripGMan ATKINSON, $1,500, North- 
west Central Region 

EvizaBETH Avery CoLrton, 
Atlantic Region 

Even C. Sasin, $1,500, Wisconsin 

FLORENCE R. Sastry, $2,000, Rocky Mountain 
Region 

Katuryn McHa er, $1,500, Indiana 

MarGARET SNELL, $2,000, North Pacific Re- 
gion 

Marion Tarsor, $2,200, Illinois 

Martua Carcuine Enocus, $1,500, Southeast 
Central Region 

Minnie Cumnock BuiopcGett, $3,000, Michi- 
gan 

New JersEY STATE, $2,000 

New York SraTe, $1,500 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE, $1,500 

Vasste JAMES Hixu, $1,500, Southwest Central 

Unit 


$2,000, South 


Washington, D. C. Applications must be received by December 15, 195.2. 


National Fellowships 


International Fellowships 


* Living Fellowships” from Contributions 


JEAN LENNOX KimMEL, $1,500, Indiana 

Marcaret M. Justin, $1,500, Southwest 
Central Unit 

May Treat Morrison, $3,000, California 

Marcaret Lee WiteEy, $2,000, Texas 

New York STATE, $1,500 

ACHIEVEMENT Awarpb, $2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region (given in recognition of achieve- 
ment by a woman scholar; not competitive) 


Memorial Fellowships 

Anice Freeman PAumMer, $1,500 
FouNvDERS, $3,000 

Juua C, G. Prarr, $1,500 
Mary ANDERSEN, $1,500 
Marearet E. Matrsy, $1,500 


SARAH BERLINER, $2,000 


Except as noted, awarded by the International Federation of University Women and open to 
candidates belonging to member associations, for study in a country other than the holder’s, 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Aurenta Henry Retnuarpt, $2,000, South 
Pacifie Region (awarded by AAUW) 


Heten Marr Kirey, $1,500, Texas 
Marton Retity, $1,000, Philadelphia 


Mary E. Woottey, $1,500, North New Eng- 


land States 


Onto State, $1,500 


VirGinia C, GILpERSLEEVE, $1,500, New York 
City 

Latin AMERICAN, $1,500, Washington, D. C. 
Branch and AAUW funds (open to Latin 
American women for study in U.S. Awarded 


by AAUW) 
From Other Sources 


Roser Sipcwick Memoria, $2,000 (for British 
women, for study in U. 5.; awarded by 
British Federation) 
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AA U W news and notes 


Action by the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors met in June, before the State 
Presidents Conference, in long intensive 
sessions, wrestling with problems of budg- 
et, personnel, Headquarters organization 
and operation, program, and convention 
— to name only some of the routine mat- 
ters which must be dealt with if the Asso- 
ciation is to function smoothly and ef- 
fectively. 

Important actions taken are the follow- 
ing: 


New Education Committee Chairman. — 


The Executive Committee appointed Miss 
Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, as chairman 
of the Education Committee. Miss Lewis 
has agreed to complete the term of Miss 


Warren, who felt that 
could no longer carry on in that post. 

Dean Lewis holds a B.A. and M.A. 
from the University of Kentucky. She 
was president of the Rhode Island State 
Division of AAUW, 1949-50, and was 
appointed to the national Education Com- 
mittee in 1951. Dean Lewis is a member 
of the Executive Board of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, and 
chairman of the College Section of that 
organization. 


Constance she 


Maximum Term on Standing Commit- 
tees. —'To clear up an ambiguity in the 
By-Laws and to ensure as wide a partici- 
pation as possible of AAUW members in 
the various standing committees, the Exec- 
utive Committee adopted a working rule 
limiting the length of service on a national 
committee to six years, that period to in- 
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clude service both as a member and as a 
chairman. The By-Laws state the length 
of service of a committee member as six 
years, and of a committee chairman as 
six years, but do not state the total length 
of time one person may serve on a com- 
mittee in these two posts. 

Protection of Membership List. — To 
protect the AAUW membership and 
officers list, the Board of Directors voted 
that the membership rolls of the Associa- 
tion, the roll of branch presidents, or the 
roll of branch chairmen shall never be 
made available to any other organization, 
group, or agency except by Board order. 

Subcommittee on Interchange of Teachers 
Dropped. —On recommendation of the 
Education Committee, the Board voted 
to disband the Subcommittee on Inter- 
change of Teachers. This subcommittee 
has not been active since the government 
took over sponsorship of the interchange 
of teachers program. 


U.N. Observer. — Mrs. Ann_ Robison 
was appointed acting observer for AAUW 
at the United Nations. To Miss Frances 
L. McGillicuddy, whose term as AAUW 
observer had expired, the Board expressed 
its thanks for the fine service she had 
rendered and its appreciation for her de- 
voted efforts toward keeping the Associa- 
tion informed about the U.N. 

Oxford Subcommittee Renamed. — On 
recommendation of the International Re- 
lations Committee, its Subcommittee on 
Selections for Oxford has been renamed 
the “Subcommittee on Applications for 
Oxford” 
subcommittee simply evaluates applica- 
tions, the selections being made by the 


-~a more exact title, since the 
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women’s colleges of Oxford. The Interna- 
tional Relations Committee recommended 
continuing the subcommittee’s work, 
which was praised as “unique, measur- 
able, and commensurate with the time 
and the superior effort which members of 
the subcommittee are contributing.” 


Dues to TIFUW Increased. — The Board 
voted to increase the dues paid to IFUW 
by AAUW from 16 cents to 21 cents (one 
and a half shillings) per member, in com- 
pliance with the AAUW By-Laws (Article 
XV) which state that the Association 
“shall pay dues according to the by-laws 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women.” 


$2,500 Fellowship Supplement. — From 
the Fellowship Income Reserve, $2,500 
has been assigned to the Fellowship 
Awards Committee to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the committee for supplement- 
ing awards or for additional fellowships. 


Program Committee.— The Program 
Coordination Committee, set up to meet 
requests for clarification and coordination 
of program plans, has now been given the 
simpler title, Program Committee. 


General Director's Letter. — Hereafter, 
the General Director’s Letter will be sent 
to state and branch program chairmen. 
This brings to an even dozen the number 
of branch officers and committee chair- 
men who will receive the GDL without 
charge. 

Invitation to 
Services. 


Members in the Armed 
- On authorization of the Board, 
a letter is being sent to the heads of the 
Women’s Armed Services extending 
through them to AAUW members in the 
Armed Services an invitation to contact 
branches in the areas in which they are 
stationed and to participate in branch 
activities. 

Convention Registration Fee. — The con- 
vention registration fee for members out- 
side Minneapolis has been set at $5.00; 
for Minneapolis members, $2.50. There 
will be a part-time fee of $1.25 per day. 
rhe Board voted that no assessment be 
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made of members in the state for conven- 
tion expenses. 

New Staff Duties and Titles. — On rec- 
ommendation of the General Director, 
the Executive Committee voted certain 
readjustments in staff duties. 

Miss Christine Heinig’s responsibilities 
have been enlarged, as indicated by her 
change in title from Associate in Child- 
hood Education to Associate in Childhood 
and Secondary Education. Thus her work 
is extended to cover the high school years. 

Dr. Winifred Helmes, our Status of 
Women Associate, will now include among 
her duties certain matters under the 
Standards and Recognition Committee 
which have to do with the status of 
women in institutions of higher learning. 

Mrs. Frances G. Strauss, who for the 
past year has been serving as Secretary 
to the Fellowship Funds Committee, is 
now designated Special Assistant to the 
Fellowship Funds Committee. Under the 
direction of Miss Mary Smith, Mrs. 
Strauss is carrying on the funds work 
which was formerly handled by Mrs. 
Tryon. 

Miss Smith’s combination of responsi- 
bilities is now indicated by the title, Di- 
rector of Fellowships and Membership 
Organization. 

As President Riley explains on page 36, 
an Arts Resource Center is to be de- 
veloped at Headquarters, with Miss 
Mary-Averett Seelye as Special Assistant 
in the Arts, and Mrs. Edith Sherrard as 
Associate-in-Charge. 


Additions to the Approved List 


The Standards and Recognition Com- 
mittee has been hard at work to speed 
action on colleges and universities that 
have applied for AAUW membership ap- 
proval. As a result, seventeen institutions 
have been recommended by the commit- 
tee, and by vote of the Board have been 
added to the “approved list”’ since pub- 
lication of the AAUW Membership Booklet 
in 1951. These are the additional institu- 
tions whose graduates, if they hold ap- 
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proved degrees, are eligible to AAUW 
membership: 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Central State College of Oklahoma, Edmond, 
Oklahoma 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Lowa (re- 
instated) 

Nazareth College, Rochester, New York 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska 

Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 

Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


Welcome to Dr. Bornholdt 


Dr. Bornholdt, former assistant 
professor of history 

at Smith 
took up the duties 


Laura 
College, 


of International 

Relations Associate 

at AAUW Head- 

quarters on August 

4. As reported in 

the May JouRNAL, 

Dr. Bornholdt 

holds bachelor’s 

and master’s degrees from Smith College 
and a Ph.D. from Yale University. 

Dr. Bornholdt reduced several 
stacks of printed matter and other ma- 
terial which had accumulated on her desk 
to an orderly selection in the brief time 
she has been with us. And she has under- 
taken as her most immediate project a 
kit on the United Nations, which is to 


U.N. 


has 


include charges made against the 
and rebuttals. 

International relations chairmen will 
find in Dr. Bornholdt a welcome addition 
to the Headquarters staff. 
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New International Relations Guides 


A timely contribution to our study ma- 
terials in international relations is The 
Commonwealth of Nations, by Dr. Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter, professor of government, 
Smith College, and member of the AAUW 
International Relations Committee. 
Recognizing that the members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations — Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon — form with the United States and 
Western Europe the chief bulwark of 
democracy in the world today, the AAUW 
International Relations Committee has 


recently focused attention on study of 
the Commonwealth and Western Europe. 


Dr. Carter’s guide gives a brief outline 
of the situation of each of the countries 
in the Commonwealth, and a bibliography 
with suggestions for study which will be 
helpful both to those who want general 
background and those who wish more 
intensive study. 

A new and interesting approach to 
study of Latin America will be found 
in the bibliography and guide, Problems 
of Government in Latin America, by Alona 
EK. Evans, assistant professor of political 
science, Wellesley College. The general 
purpose is to aid in the acquiring of some 
background regarding problems of gov- 
ernment and basic considerations in pol- 
icy-making in Latin America. General 
practice is illustrated with special refer- 
ence to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico — states that have enjoyed rela- 
tive political stability for a period of time. 
(Price, 20 cents.) 

The Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies 
is again being brought up to date by Miss 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. As AAUW's 
observer at the U.N., Miss McGillicuddy 
has been keenly interested in the work of 
the agencies described in this popular 
guide. (Price of the Guide, 30 cents.) 

These materials, and the U.N. kit 
mentioned in the opposite column. (price 
$1.00), are available from AAUW Head- 
quarters. 
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Propaganda Examples Continued 


At the State Presidents Conference, a 
number of presidents asked that the 
“propaganda project” be extended. This 
is the project described in the March 
JOURNAL under the title, “Something You 
Can Do.” 

The state presidents suggested that 
groups organized this fall would like to 
make this project — selecting examples 
of “responsible public education” and 
“irresponsible propaganda” —a part of 
their study of propaganda. 

Accordingly, paired examples of good 
and bad “influence processes”? (to use 
Dr. Darley’s substitute phrase) will be re- 
ceived up to January 20. See the March 
1952 JouURNAL, page 154, for details. 

Please note that the criterion for selec- 
tion is the process used. Biased arguments 
and fallacious reasoning would fall in the 
“irresponsible” class even though we 
might believe the object is good; and 
straightforward presentation of facts, 
even for a cause we disapprove, would 
be classed as “good public education.” 


How to Get Action on Legislation 


Worksheets on Legislative Action is a hand- 
book for anybody who wants to get a 
bill passed. It is meant especially for 
people who want to encourage good gov- 
ernment, people who believe that the 
“general welfare”? begins in the commu- 
nity. These worksheets pool the experi- 
ence of nine organizations (including the 
AAUW) which hold that the first essential 
for good legislation is informed public 
opinion. These are the topics: Determin- 
ing the Need, Getting the Facts, Creating 
Public Interest, Finding Out about Ex- 
isting Legislation, Getting a Bill Intro- 
duced, Analyzing a Bill, How a Bill 
Becomes a Law, Getting Appropriations, 
What Individuals Can Do, What Groups 
Can Do, Following Through on Enacted 
Legislation, and a glossary defining legal 
terms. Single copies, 25 cents; 10 copies 
or more, 20 cents each. Write to the 


AAUW Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Writing Project — Evaluation 


In October 1951 Miss Lura Beam sent 
a bulletin to all AAUW chairmen and 
leaders of writing groups announcing that 
the Art Department would not receive 
manuscripts for the Writing Project in 
1951-52. “Instead,” she wrote, “an at- 
tempt would be made to study the proj- 
ect, to see whether continuance was desir- 
able, and if so, whether changes for the 
better could be made.” By the time the 
bulletin reached some of the branches, 
manuscripts had already been mailed in. 
In the circumstances, it was decided that 
we should continue the Writing Project 
while the evaluation was under way. 
Below are summary notes about both 
these projects as they developed in 
1951-52. 

Details of the evaluation study will 
appear in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 
In the meantime you may be interested 
to know that 46 branches in 22 states 
wrote us about the project, and a good 
majority were in favor of its continuance. 
Behind these summary figures lie a great 
deal of thoughtful analysis that will con- 
tribute to the value of the project in the 
future. 


Writing Project, 1951-52 


Sixty-two branches from 24 states sent 
67 short stories and 66 verse entries of 
161 items — or 228 manuscripts from 121 
members. 

Because of the lateness of the season, 
two branches shared the judging in each 
category. The poetry groups of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Midland, Michigan, 
judged the verse; and writing groups of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, the short stories. 

The 20 manuscripts which reached the 
two professional critics came from 11 
branches: Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land; Champaign-Urbana, Jacksonville, 


and Rockford, Illinois; Kansas City, Kan- 
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sas; Ferndale, Michigan; Concord, San 
Diego, and Stockton, California; Trenton, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia; and a general 
member in Grinnell, lowa. 

In poetry, Horace Gregory gives the 
first award to Anne Norton (Mrs. H. W.) 
for “Physics Museum”; the second to 
Marjorie Roberts (Mrs. Paul C.) for 
“Suicide Note Signed Dido,” both of the 
Champaign-Urbana Branch. 

As the best short story, Martha Foley 
chooses ‘The Presents,” by Ruth Hil- 
berry (Mrs. C. B.), Ferndale, Michigan. 
Second place is given to “Nina and Sin,” 
by Alta Carson (Mrs. William E.), Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Writing in the Branches 

During this year, 27 branches say, with- 
out mentioning the amount, that they 
have sold manuscripts, and 15 more re- 
port that they sold $6,842 worth. 

An attempt to get a list of all the books 
published by writing groups since their 
beginning has failed because of the dif- 
ficulty of getting historical data in the 
branch art reports. Fifty books published 
in twelve years is a conservative estimate; 
40 are actually reported and the writer 
recalls three more published in the 1940's 
which were not mentioned in current lists. 

Six books are plays for children, four 
are children’s stories, three are verse, four 
are history, two are textbooks, one is a 
detective story, and the others are novels. 
Marian Marsh Brown (Omaha) has just 
published The Swamp Fox: her Young 
Nathan was a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion in 1949. Natalia Belding (Decatur) 
published Pierre of Kaskaskia and The 
Moon Is a Crystal Ball recently, and 
Emma L. Paterson (Peekskill) Midnight 
Patriot in 1949. In 1952 Neta Frazier 
(Spokane) published her second novel, 
My Love is a Gypsy. 


Writing Project, 1952-53 


In the light of the evaluation, it has been 
decided to continue the Writing Project 
for another year. 
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Please send manuscripts to the Special 
Assistant in the Arts, AAUW, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., by 
December 81, 1952, and note that this 
deadline is different from that of previous 
years. 

Short stories must be 2,500 to 5,000 
words, written for adults, not for children; 
verse may be one long poem or three short 
lyrics; typewritten manuscripts only; self- 
addressed and stamped envelopes en- 
closed. All members who have not previ- 
ously won first place in the short story or 
verse are eligible, whether they work 
alone or in writing groups; but in the 
latter case the group is asked to sift en- 
tries. The project is for unpublished ma- 
terial only, but since manuscripts may 
be held some length of time, the writer 
may go on trying to market her work after 
sending it in. The leading entries in 1951- 
52 were criticized by professional writers, 
and something similar will be arranged 
this year. 


Exhibitions 

Kor the immediate future the AAUW 
program of circulating exhibitions in the 
design arts will be suspended. Miss Beam 
has advised selling those exhibitions which 
she has collected, and the Board has ap- 
proved this action. 

The sale of the exhibitions reflects no 
lack of appreciation of the value they 
have had for AAUW branches and their 
communities. Far from it. The exhibitions 
have been a vital element in the arts 
program — the point at which the arts 
program took hold and began to grow. 
Miss Beam’s long experience with AAUW 
branches enabled her to collect material 
for exhibitions that appealed widely; and 
the scarcity of exhibitions available from 
other quarters made her collections doubly 


valuable. Perhaps in a few years new 
experience will prompt new exhibitions. 
In the meantime, collections now circu- 
lated by museums and art associations 
ure more readily available. Be sure to 
watch the fall General Director's Letter for 
notes on these possibilities. 
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Theatre Anthology 


Living Theatre, A Study Guide to Great 
Plays, prepared for the AAUW by Alice 
Venezky under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, has 
been available to branch study groups for 
the past year. Now, the book of plays to 
accompany the study guide is available. 
This anthology, entitled Living Theatre, is 
published by Twayne Publishers, Inc., 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and it 
costs $4.50. A 20 percent discount is avail- 
able to AAUW groups for orders of fifteen 
or more. Perhaps state divisions can take 
advantage of this discount on behalf of 
interested branches. 

The study guide can be ordered from 
the AAUW Publications Clerk for 35 
cents. The anthology and study guide, 
taken together, should assure a thorough 
study program for members interested in 
theatre literature. 


Nominations — an Addition 


To the list of officers to be elected at the 
1953 convention, as given in the special 
Call-to-the-Convention issue of the Jour- 
NAL, must be added Vice-President from 
the Northwest Central Region. According 
to the By-Laws, Art. VII, Sec. 3e, a Board 
appointment to fill a vacancy in elective 
office is made for the interim until the next 
convention. The office of Vice-President 
from the Northwest Central Region is now 
filled by such appointment. 


To Observe U.N. Anniversaries 


AAUW branches from coast to coast are 
using U.N. Day, October 24, to remind 
their communities that the responsibili- 
ties of membership in the U.N. haven’t 
diminished since its establishment in 1945. 
Birthday parties, international dinners, 
and public meetings will serve as remind- 
ers that the basic requirement for U.N. 
success is enlightened popular support. 
December 5 will mark the fourth ob- 
Servance of Human Rights Day, anni- 


versary of the adoption by the U.N. 
General Assembly of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Members 
might use the occasion for a private quiz 
on the Declaration’s contents. Are you 
prepared to state the facts — to give a 
thoughtful analysis of those provisions of 
the Declaration that are often a subject 
of heated debate? A quick way to find the 
answer: how many of the thirty articles 
of the Declaration can you cite? 


Fellowship Contributions 


When the chairman of the Fellowship 
Funds Committee, Dr. Elizabeth 
May, spoke to the Board of Directors 
in June, she interrupted her prepared 
report to say: “It is too early to have 
final figures on the 1951-52 contribu- 
tions, but I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to tell you that they have already 
topped the $150,000 mark!” 

Now, with the books closed and the 
end of the fiscal year past, we can add 
that unknown balance and announce 
an increase of more than $24,000 over 
last year’s contributions, making a 
total of $156,617.80. And the list of 
named international grants shows 41 
more than a year ago. 

Of this total, $123,916.67 was 
contributed to international grants, 
$10,127.43 to the Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund, and $15,281.25 to 
fellowship stipends. The remainder 
(the major portion of which resulted 
from the request of two states that 
certain balances be used “at the dis- 
cretion of the Fellowship Funds 
Committee”’) is in unassigned funds. 

Further details, with the itemizing 
of contributions, will appear in a 
forthcoming JouRNAL. We _ should 
like to print them here, but the listing 
of 41 additional named grants posed a 
problem in space which even an editor 
partial to the fellowship program was 
unable to solve. 
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Hampton’s Gift to Headquarters 
Headquarters has a prized new posses- 
sion, a graceful, pale gray bowl, gift of 
the Hlampton, Virginia, Branch. The 
bowl was made by Joseph Gilliard, teacher 
of ceramics at Ilampton Institute, whose 
work has been exhibited widely in the 
United States and South America. The 
bowl’s distinctive, slightly crackled glaze 
is one of a series of glazes developed under 
a Carnegie Research Grant for the crea- 
tion of new glazes from local materials. 
Mr. Gilliart used prepared fish scale for 
the glaze, applied over a white molded 
stoneware clay-body. 

To staff members and visitors who are 
privileged to view this modern example of 
the potter’s art, it is a reminder of the 
creativeness not only of the artist, but of 
the many Hampton Branch members 
who for three years have made their class 
in ceramics an outstandingly successful 
fine arts project. 


Berlin Kindergartens: Correction 


Directions for mailing packages and 
checks to Berlin kindergartens were given 
in the May 1952 JourNAL, page 252. A 
correction should be made in this address; 
i.e., substitute for the name, Dr. Carl 
Anthon, the title Chief Cultural Officer, 
using the same APO number. (See full 
address below.) Dr. Anthon has been 
transferred to another German office. 
Also, instead. of sending money in 
American Express checks, ask for an 
American Express money order to be made 
out in the name of Luise von Schwartz- 
koppen, % Chief Cultural Officer, E & 
CR Branch, HICOG-BE, APO 742, U.S. 
Army, % Postmaster, New York. If your 
local American Express official is dubious 
about this arrangement, which is unusual, 
assure him that this is an accepted 
method. Dr. von Schwartzkoppen is work- 
ing in the Ford Foundation-sponsored 
library of the Free University of Berlin 
and is closely affiliated with the Division 
of American Cultural Affairs. She is au- 
thorized to receive these American Ex- 
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press money orders and have them cashed 
through the American Express office at 
the American Post in Berlin. 


Sixteen New Branches 


With the addition of sixteen branches 
since our last report in the May JourNAL, 
the AAUW now has 1,212 branches. We 
welcome these new branches: 


MontTANA 
Phillips County 
TENNESSEE 
Tullahoma 
TEXAS 
Harlingen 
Snyder 
Sweetwater 
VIRGINIA 
Radford 
WASHINGTON 
Raymond-South 
Bend 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Lake- 
land 


CALIFORNIA 
Hemet-San Jacinto 
Valley 
DELAWARE 
Middletown 
ILLINOIS 
Freeport 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis 
MINNESOTA 
Owatonna 
MIssIssIPPI 
Clarksdale 
New Albany 
Missouri 
Jefferson County 


Thirty Years’ Service Honored 


A tribute for thirty years of loyal, cour-. 


teous service was paid to Harrison Wes- 
son, head houseman at the Headquarters 
building, by the Board of Directors during 
the Board’s meeting in Washington in 
June. Mr. Wesson, better known as Jeff, 
ras presented with an honorarium and a 
letter commending his long years of loyal 
service to the AAUW. Dr. Riley made the 
presentation on behalf of the Board. 
Jeff “came with the building” when the 
Association pur- 
chased it from the 
Men’s City Club in 
1921. After four- 
teen years with a 
men’s club, Jeff had 
to be persuaded to 
try working for an 
all-women organ- 
ization, but now he’s 
glad he stayed. 
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Branches pick programs illustrating AAUW’s function 





At the November 1950 meeting of the 
Board of Directors, a day was set aside 
for study with the staff Associates of the 
Association’s program. As a result of the 
discussion of that day, the Program Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Blanche Dow, Vice-President from the 
Southwest Central Region, was estab- 
lished by the Board. 

The Program Committee met in the 
autumn of 1951 and recommended to the 
Board of Directors a restatement of the 
unique function of the AAUW. The com- 
mittee recommended also that an effort 
be made to find out whether the restate- 
ment was acceptable to the branches and 
how it applied to their current programs. 
The Board of Directors accepted these 
recommendations. 

A letter over the name of the chairman 
was sent to the president of each AAUW 
branch explaining the recommendations 
and inviting the expression of the branch. 
It referred to the unanimous conviction 
of the committee that at this time a dis- 
tinctive service which the AAUW may 
perform is the constructive application of 
analytical and critical thought to the 
local and larger problems which every 
community must face. 

At the time the branches were asked to 
express their opinion, promise was made 
of a “round-up” of replies in the fall 
JournaL. Numerically, the response was 
small. There was, however, at least one 
reply from almost every state. Answers 
varied in length from a sentence on a 
postcard to as much as ten pages, with 
exhibits. The greatest number of replies 
came from branches having from 100 to 
250 members; the highest percentage of 
replies came from those with 500 or more 
members. The eagerness of the branches 


for a rediscovery of and a rededication to 
the purpose of the Association is directly 
or indirectly expressed in every report, 
whether favorable to the statement of the 
committee or in disagreement with it. 

From Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
“ame the statement: 


Our branch members heartily agree that the 
AAUW has a definite responsibility in carrying 
out national aims in the light of community 
needs, and trust that we may make a vital con- 
tribution toward solving the problems of 
local concern, as well as working toward the 
solution of broader problems. 


Much the same came from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
From Sioux City, Iowa: 


Critical thinking means standing up as an 
organization for certain principles even though 
it is much easier to keep still. . . . We sent 
a letter to the radio station telling them we 
admired them for allowing intellectual freedom 
on the air. Twenty-four of us on the Board 
signed it. 


There were some thoughtful statements 
in disagreement with the committee’s 


statement of purpose. Some in Spokane, 
Washington, felt that — 


the application of analytical and critical 
thinking to the problems of community, na- 
tion, and world, is a major responsibility of 
ALL citizens, not only of AAUW. Sounds 
smug and egotistical to say application of 
thinking our best service. Open to question 
whether we do it any better than anyone else. 

At least one other group agreed with 
this position. Blacksburg, Virginia, ex- 
pressed it this way: 


We agree that it is time for rediscovery of the 
particular contribution our Association is 
equipped to make, but we rather disagree that 
the distinctive service is the “constructive 
application of analytical and critical thinking 
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to the local and larger problems which every 
community faces.”” This we feel is general and 
not distinctive to our group. Rather we be- 
lieve that we ought to confine ourselves to 
furthering education in a specific way. 


Specifically, they “would like to see the 
Association work toward helping the pub- 
lic value education more.” 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, is completing a 
study of branch problems in which they 
have made a special effort to “get to the 
membership as a whole” to “discover 
whether there is a central core of under- 
standing and agreement before any at- 
tempt is made to change the organization 
of the branch.” 

From Brunswick, Maine, comes the 
comment that: . 
we were founded to take care of fellowships 
and to encourage intellectually able women 
and to keep some small intellectual interests 
alive. The program now seems to be getting so 
thin that it will topple over at the base. 


Types of programs which branches re- 
ported as their considered response to lo- 
cal and larger community needs were 
various — determined by the particular 


situation of the branch, its composition 
and locale. The Program Committee gave 
a good deal of attention to possibilities of 
coordinating the work of branch commit- 
tees in the interests of a simplified pro- 
gram, where branches so desired. Many 
branches, the reports showed, were al- 


ready putting some form of coordination 
into effect. 

Chanute, Kansas, like many others, 
used the 1951 convention theme, “* Free- 
dom Our Responsibility,” as their central 
topic. They found that: 


Rather than have information shared with the 
group in a series of unrelated reports, it can 
be presented much more effectively when a 
general statement or theme is given and these 
reports, etc. are given in relation to this 
general theme. . . . Two advantages, espe- 
cially in a small branch, are the opportunity 
for several members to be part of the program 
and the fact that the discussion that follows is 
truly thought-provoking rather than a ram- 
bling exchange of ideas. 
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Wherever this type of program is car- 
ried on, the need is stressed for careful 
advance planning by the leaders and for 
making one person responsible for seeing 
the whole program. 

The Program Committee, in discussing 
the idea of coordination, thought that 
large branches would not be as likely to 
find it suitable as would small or medium- 
sized ones, and that has generally proved 
true. But, judging by the report of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Branch, which has more 
than six hundred members, coordination 
has resulted in an interesting and varied 
program there. 

Additional evidence of the possibilities 
of coordination of large groups, this time 
on the state level, is submitted by North 
Carolina and Connecticut. The method 
is different in each case, — a single coordi- 
nator, an agreed panel of items within 
which to select a single program, etc. This 
is an important point, since some think 
that coordination, at least in planning 
a selected project and a single theme into 
which the whole program was fitted, is a 
“must.” 

Still another form of coordination was 
illustrated in a report of the experience in 
Illinois. Since 1948 they have been work- 
ing toward program coordination and are 
convinced that it is possible through 
proper attention to legislation by each 
study field. This idea is one which was 
favorably discussed by the Program Com- 
mittee at its June meeting. 

Oak Park, Illinois, made a pertinent 
comment along the lines of organization 
as a result of coordination: 


I should hate to see AAUW do away with de- 
partments of study. Rather, I should like to 
see the study departments bring their differing 
points of view to bear on our common prob- 
lems. As I look through Part I of the “‘Sug- 
gested Programs” (General Director's Letter 
April, 1952) it seems to me that is exactly what 
vou are suggesting. 


Branch activities that were selected to 
illustrate the committee’s suggested deft 
nition showed many branches undertaking 





PROGRAMS ILLUSTRATING AAUW’S FUNCTION 


community surveys to find their area of 
greatest service. Others had stressed the 
continuing intellectual development of 
their own members. 

Cookeville, Tennessee, and Seattle, 
Washington, were two that undertook a 
review of their programs in order to plan 
most wisely for the coming year. Cookeville 
reported a study of their town to discover 
where the branch could contribute to the 
community. Several others mentioned 
similar surveys. 

Bloomfield, New Jersey, decided to 
“stimulate constructive thinking on the 
subject of public housing” and put their 
social studies and legislative groups to- 
gether to get at the facts of the situation 
in their town. As a result of the coordi- 
nated report, an open meeting was held 
at which both sides spoke, and the public 
got the facts. Kalamazoo, Michigan, met 
a community need by operating a nursery 
school from 1941 until 1951 when it was 
taken over by Western Michigan College. 
Pocatello, Idaho, with the preschool 
PTA, operated eight kindergartens during 
the summer of 1951. Richmond, Virginia, 
is deeply involved in nursery school legis- 
lation. At Humboldt, California, which is 
a long and arduous trip from any large 
city, some 2,400 children were given their 
first glimpse of a professional dramatic 
production when a puppet show was 
brought to them under AAUW sponsor- 
ship —a_ suggestion gleaned when the 


year-old branch was first represented at a 
national convention. 

Support of the AAUW Fellowship Pro- 
gram is noted again and again; for exam- 
ple, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, made its usual 
$1.00 per capita contribution, and “we 
have $375 in the fund for a new named 
grant.” Everett, Washington, with 86 
AAUW members was one of the branches 
reporting a $500 grant-in-aid. 

Cheyenne and Casper, Wyoming, re- 
ported that the members of the interna- 
tional relations study groups held lively 
discussions of world problems, not for- 
getting wider horizons nor individual 
intellectual development. In Brandy, Vir- 
ginia, emphasis was laid on children’s 
education and use was made of the pioneer 
work of another Virginia branch. Brandy 
sponsored a fifteen-minute program once 
a week for twelve weeks in order to “fill 
a community need to know more about 
great pictures. The script was written 
by the Roanoke Branch of AAUW and 
described two children taken to visit the 
National Gallery of Art.” 

Nashville, Tennessee, writes: 

Our major achievement — sometimes, it seems, 
our only achievement — this year has been 
the peaceful assimilation of Negroes into our 
membership — the first time that this has 
been attempted in our region. Assimilation of 
this element is one of the biggest problems 
which our community faces, and we feel that 
in proving that a group, at least semi-social in 
character, and certainly one with considerable 
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prestige, can accept and absorb this minority 
has implications which we hope will have 
much wider application in the community 
in the not too distant future. 

A great many of the branches are en- 
gaged in clarifying needs which must be 
met by the local or state government. 
Greenville, North Carolina, like many 
others, supported a forum to get the politi- 
‘al problems out into the light of logic. 
Oak Forest, Illinois, and Springfield, 
Missouri, worked hard for legislation at 
the state level. 

Seaford, Delaware, has supported bet- 
ter salaries for teachers. The work of the 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Branch illus- 
trated in another fashion how a project 
undertaken at one point (better selection 
of members of the school board) leads to 
effort at another (improved rules for 
certification of teachers). 

Antioch, California, has kept the AAU W 
goal of continuing self-education clear: 


Antioch Branch has had an uphill fight against 
community feeling toward higher education. 
We decided, that in order to prove our worth 
to the community, we first must know as 
much about our national and state AAUW 
organizations as possible, thus our general 
program for 1951-52. We now feel that with 
our beginning toward understanding (1) the 
difficulties of the founders of AAUW, (2) the 
vast problems worked on by committees, (3) 
fellowship students, and (4) work with the 
International Federation of University Women, 
we are better able to answer the following 
community questions: Why go on to college? 
Why send a girl to college when she is going to 
get married? Equal rights for women, why? 


Berkeley, California, has also taken its 
work from the AAUW program to sup- 
port well qualified women in leadership 
positions in higher education. Members 


asked themselves, “Should the Uni- 
versity of California have a Dean of 


Women?” Then gathered their facts, 


studied them, arrived at a conclusion, 
and took action by presenting a resolution 
from the branch to the President of the 
University of California. 

On June 15, 1952, the Program Com- 
mittee met at Headquarters to consider 
the results of its inquiry and its year’s 
work. The committee studied the reports 
from the branches with care, reaffirming 
their intention to prepare this “round- 
up” for publication. The replies from 
the branches indicated on the whole that 
members think the suggested restatement 
of purpose of AAUW is satisfactory as a 
first statement. 

The committee has some cautions to 
offer as a result of its study of branch 
reports: Coordination will not cure all 
branch program difficulties. Complete co- 
ordination will not fit all branches. Nei- 
ther should all branches attempt it to the 
exclusion of successful program-planning 
already in use. It is important to keep 
sight of the larger problems, the wider 
sphere, the intermeshing of situations at 
a level outside the immediate area. It is 
most important to stress in selecting 
branch activity, above and beyond a 
specific “service” program, the continu- 
ing intellectual development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The committee was glad to read repeat- 
edly that the early arrival of the program- 
planning suggestions for 1952-53 in the 
April General Director’s Letter and its or- 
ganization into “Suggested Programs,” 
Parts I and II (experimental and tradi- 
tional), found favor with the branches. 
Ideas and suggestions from the branches 
are very much needed; the committee 
was undertaken as a service to the whole 
Association and in response to requests 
from the branches. What suggestions have 
you for the future? 

ELEANOR F. DOLAN 
Associate in Higher Education 





Named International Grants, 1952-53 


These are contributions of $500 or more, named by the donors. Usually more than one grant is 
assigned to a student. Amounts given are adjusted in each case to the student’s needs, and grants 
may be divided or supplemented from undesignated funds as required. The grants entered here 


are $500 unless otherwise indicated. 


ALABAMA 


Epris Hucues (Birmingham), Emma Maniquis, 
Philippines 

HuntsvILue, Sigrid Ullman, Germany 

TvuscaLoosa, Duangduen Bisalputra, Thailand 
KATHERINE Cater (Alabama State), Angeliki 
Bouga, Greece 

Dorotuy Huacues Esaiteman (Alabama 
Mary Mihopoulou, Greece 


State), 


ARIZONA 

PHoEnix, Kithianda Ganapathy, India 

Winona Montoomery (Arizona State), [ris Habeeb 
el Masri, Egypt 

CALIFORNIA 


ArcapIA, ALHAMBRA-SAN GABRIEL, 
Erika Vitense, Germany 


Et Monte, 


BAKERSFIELD, Erika Vitense, Germany 

BeRKELEY ReEcENT GRADUATES, Marie Milberg, 
Norway 

Marcaret A. Davis (Burlingame-San Mateo, Hills- 
borough), Erika Vitense, Germany 

Fresno, Thoraya Lotfy, Egypt 

GLENDALE ($1000), Akiko Mori, Japan 

Hanrorp, Marie Milberg, Norway 

Laura Lee Macnus (Hayward), Marie Milberg, 
Norway 

Gouna SULLIVAN (Huntington Park — Rio Hondo), 
Akiko Mori, Japan 

Linpsay, Marie Milberg, Norway 

Lone Beacu, Iris Habeeb el Masri, Egypt 

Mrs. Birney Donnevt (Los Angeles), Angeliki 
Bouga, Greece 

Marin, Thoraya Lotfy, Egypt 


Katuryn Baker Conrap Memoriat (Merced), 
Akiko Mori, Japan 


Mopesto, Solveig Granberg, Finland 


Monterey Peninsuta, Smorn Guna Tilaka, Thai- 
land 


Vina R. Vo_xnarpt (Palo Alto), Suzanne Guyotat, 
France 


Amy Ransome MemoriaAu 
Nadine Katz, France 
Pomona Vauiey, Marie Milberg, Norway 
Reppina, Akiko Mori, Japan 


Marie Scunerwer Brown (Riverside), Erika Vi- 
tense, Germany 


SACRAMENTO, Iris Habeeb el Masri, Egypt 


(Pasadena) ($1000), 


San Dreco, Nicole Janet, France 
San FERNANDO 
Ganapathy, India 


VaLLEY INpusTRIAL, Kithianda 


Marion Lamson GoopcE.t (San Gorgonio), Smorn 
Guna Tilaka, Thailand 

L. E. PENNINGTON (San Jose) ($1000), Anna Rauten- 
stein-Arazy, Israel 

Santa Barpara, Erika Vitense, Germany 

Santa Monica, Kithianda Ganapathy, India 


Lutuer BursBank (Sonoma County), Akiko Mori, 
Japan 


Tart, Augusta Marcher, Austria 

TuLare, Smorn Guna Tilaka, Thailand 

Ventura County, Smorn Guna Tilaka, Thailand 
Wuittier, Duangduen Bisalputra, Thailand 
Wuirttier, Anna Rautenstein-Arazy, Israel 
DELAWARE 

ANNIE Jump CANNON (Delaware State) ($830), 
Anna Leone, Italy 

FLORIDA 


Fioripa State ($663), Emma Vestergaard, Den- 
mark 


GEORGIA 
EvizaBetHh Futter JACKSON 
($990.75), Anna Leone, Italy 


IDAHO 

LorRENE Henprickxs (Idaho State), Soledad Sa- 
monte, Philippines 

ILLINOIS 

Decatur, Angeliki Bouga, Greece 


(Georgia State) 


Aspire Bair 


Greece 


Owen (Peoria), Angeliki Bouga, 


Arnswortu-Davis (Rock Island-Molme), Duang- 
duen Bisalputra, Thailand 


Iuuinors STATE ($2000), Marie R. H. Stoppelman, 
Holland 


Iuurors StaTE ($1500), Hertha Marquardt, Ger- 
many 


INDIANA 

Fort Wayne, Sigrid Ullman, Germany 
INDIANAPOLIS ($839), Sigrid Ullman, Germany 
LAFAYETTE, Sigrid Ullman, Germany 

IOWA 


Bertua WELLHAUSEN (Sioux City), Inge Eleonore 
Mook, Germany 


Iowa State, Fiorella Sandra Sirotti, Italy 
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KANSAS 
Nett Renn (Arkansas City), Lada Sibunruang, 
Thailand 


Mixnie M. Mriter (Emporia), Lada Sibunruang, 


Thailand 


Auick Lucite Stevens (Hutchinson), Lada Sibun- 
ruang, Thailand 

Marcaret Ruta Lowery (Topeka), Lada Sibun- 
ruang, Thailand 
Jaquetta Downtnc (Wichita), Eva Helminen- 
Pakkala, Finland 

Emma Hype (Kansas State), 
Boyer, Denmark 


Martha Hagensen 


CuristinE Wenricu (Kansas State), Hertha Mar- 
quardt, Germany 

KENTUCKY 

LouisviL_Lg, Fiorella Sandra Sirotti, Italy 

Frances Jewett McVey Memortat (Kentucky 
State), Martha Hagensen Boyer, Denmark 
LOUISIANA 

KATHERINE FRENCH (New Orleans) ($525), Duang- 
manee Jotikasathira, Thailand 
Saran L. C. Crapp (Louisiana 
Martha Hagensen Boyer, Denmark 


MAINE 
Marne State, Chandra Narain, India 


MARYLAND 
MaryLAND STATE ($1495.89), Emma Vestergaard, 
Denmark 


State) ($525), 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston ($1000.04), Nadine Katz, France 
Massacuusetts STATE ($1044.07), Chandra Na- 
rain, India 

MICHIGAN 


JEAN HoLMEs STANTON (Birmingham), Mary Miho- 
poulou, Greece 

MicuiGAN Upper Penrnsuta (Copper Country, 
Crystal Falls, Gogebic Range, Iron Mountain, Ish- 
peming, Marquette, and Sault Sainte Marie), Mary 
Mihopoulou, Greece 


KALAMAZOO ($563.20), Helen Psarrou, Greece 


Erriz Comstock Norton (Oakland) ($600), Au- 
gusta Marcher, Austria 


Saainaw, Mary Mihopoulou, Greece 

Micuican State, Helen Psarrou, Greece 
MINNESOTA 

Dututu ($600), Inge Eleonore Mook, Germany 
CAROLINE SAUNDERS LINDEKE (St. Paul), Nicole 


Janet, France 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bo.ton-HickMaNn (Mississippi State) 
Duangduen Bisalputra, Thailand 
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(8599.20), 


MISSOURI 
Ex.pon, Duangmanee Jotikasathira, Thailand 


Caro Cusninc Taytor Martin (Kansas City), 
Dunagmanee Jotikasathira, Thailand 


Sr. Louis, Duangmanee Jotikasathira, Thailand 


Buiancue H. Dow (Missouri State), Mary Luscher, 
Switzerland 


ENTERPRISE KNox (Missouri State), Mary Luscher, 
Switzerland 
MONTANA 


Lemra K. Hutcnins (Montana 
Muto, Japan 


Mary J. MEEK 
NEBRASKA 


Loutse Pounp (Nebraska State), Martha Hagensen 
Boyer, Denmark 


NEVADA 

NEVADA STATE, Smorn Guna Tilaka, Thailand 
NEW JERSEY 

May T. Bett (Atlantic City), Edmee Cabeaux, 
Belgium 


State), Shizuko 


(Montana State), Shizuko Muto 


Freta CaMpEN County Grant, Olive Joseph, India 


THELMA PaRKINSON SHARP (Cumberland County), 
Antonie Elshout, Holland 

Jean M. ProcuazKka (Elizabeth), Eva Helminen- 
Pakkala, Finland 

Epitn E. Branper (Essex County), Vibeke Am- 
mundsen, Denmark 

Maopison, Suzanne Guyotat, France 

HeLeEN Murpuy DAMKOEHLER (Montclair), Helen 
Marmann, Luxembourg 
GracE HeEnperson Lewis’ (Northern 
Suzanne Guyotat, France 


Valley), 


Tue Orances, Mary Luscher, Switzerland 
Paterson, Liliana Zaccarelli, Italy 

Summit, Olive Joseph, India 

ELLEN Cutver Porter (Trenton), Thoraya Lotfy, 
Egypt 

MarGareEt Hansen Guriey (New Jersey State), 
Clementina Funaro, Italy 

NEW YORK 

Euizaspetn BurLer Kirksripe (Albany), Edmee 
Cabeaux, Belgium 

Burra.o, Shizuko Muto, Japan 

Nassau County, Vibeke Ammundsen, Denmark 
HeLten Harrincton Evans (New York City) 
($626), Antonie Elshout, Holland 

Nortu Suore, L. I., Mary Luscher, Switzerland 
ScHeNecTApy ($1092), Eva Helminen-Pakkala, 
Finland 

WESTCHESTER ($580.64), Suzanne Guyotat, France 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dixre Lee Bryant (Asheville), Anna Puschkarski, 
Austria 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

NortH Dakota Strate, Inge Eleonore Mook, Ger- 
many 

OHIO 

CAROLINE Breyrvocite (Columbus), Emma Mani- 
quis, Philippines 

Dayton, Emma Maniquis, Philippines 

Lua, Emma Maniquis, Philippines 

Mrs. J. Kent Hamitton (Toledo), Emma Mani- 
quis, Philippines 

EuizABETH HamiLton (Ohio State) ($1500), Helen 
Marmann, Luxembourg 


Irma E. Vorcr (Ohio State) ($1500), Clementina 
Funaro, Italy 


Ouro State ($1148), Liliana Zaccarelli, Italy 
OKLAHOMA 


Vircin1A Las.ey (Bartlesville), Lada Sibunruang, 
Thailand 


OxLaHoMa City, Duangmanee Jotikasathira, Thai- 
land 


Tutsa, Hertha Marquardt, Germany 


OREGON 

Cetra K. Densmoor (Albany), Edmee Cabeaux, 
Belgium 

Amanpa ZABEL (La Grande), Giulia Caccia, Italy 
FLORENCE SWEET (Pendleton), Giulia Caccia, Italy 
MasBe_ DunBar Merwin (Portland), Nicole Janet, 
France 

PorTLAND, Nicole Janet, France 

SaLeM, Giulia Caccia, Italy 

OREGON State, (three grants) Margherita de Kos- 
ter, Holland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN, Solveig Granberg, Finland 
Mary L. Hess (Bethlehem), Solveig Granberg, 
Finland 

Ere Firrieta 
Norway 


ANNIVERSARY, Margrethe Stub, 
FrankLIn County, Kithianda Ganapathy, India 
GLENSIDE SUBURBAN, Iris Habeeb el Masri, Egypt 
EuizaBetH MatTrHews 
l'schirch, Germany 


(Harrisburg), Marianne 


HeLEN D. Harpsison (Philadelphia) ($700), Solveig 
Granberg, Finland 


PittspurcH ($1000), Margrethe Stub, Norway 
Reapinc, Marianne Tschirch, Germany 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mary Witson Gere (South Carolina State), Emma 
Vestergaard, Denmark 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Marcaret Casuman (Sioux Falls), Inge Eleonore 
Mook, Germany 


TENNESSEE 

ANNIE May SHELTON 
Marmann, Luxembourg 
Iva C. Brown (Tennessee State), AnnaPuschkarski, 
Austria 

TEXAS 

Grace Darutnc (Texas State), Natividad Santuico, 
Philippines 

Lita McManon (Texas State), Natividad Santuico, 
Philippines 

Mrs. E. H. Seiiarps (Texas State), Natividad 
Santuico, Philippines 

Jessiz H. Humpurties (Texas State), Natividad San- 
tuico, Philippines 

Texas State ($650), Natividad Santuico, Philip- 
pines 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Anna Puschkarski, Austria 
Cuerry Nortincuam (Norfolk), Anna Puschkarski. 
Austria 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM, Kiku Murata, Japan 


Mase Butanp (Cowlitz County), Olive Joseph, 
India 


Helen 


(Tennessee State), 


EASTERN WASHINGTON, Helen Psarrou, Greece 
Myrtie B. (Everett), Kiku 
Japan 

Ouymp1a, Kiku Murata, Japan 


FERRELL Murata, 


RicHLAND, Soledad Samonte, Philippines 


Heten M. WetEeER (Seattle) ($613), Antonie Els- 
hout, Holland 


NELUE Bevery (Spokane), Giulia Caccia, Italy 


Murtet W. CuaMBERLIN (Tacoma) ($567.15), Kiku 
Murata, Japan 


Marion Ricney Giupert (Yakima Valley), Kiku 
Murata, Japan 

WEsTERN WASHINGTON, Soledad Samonte, Philip- 
pines 

WASHINGTON Strate ($829.53), Giulia Caccia, Italy 
WEST VIRGINIA 

FLORENCE Harmer (Clarksburg), Marianne Tschirch, 
Germany 

Huntinaton, Marianne Tschirch, Germany 
ELeANoR Hamitton (Wheeling), Jilly I. Krause, 
Germany 

WISCONSIN 
Erne. Carter (Appleton), Augusta Marcher, Aus- 
tria 

MitwavkEkg, Augusta Marcher, Austria 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Pui Mu Nationa, Women’s Fraternity ($1000), 
Margrethe Stub, Norway 


Dr. Ipa S. ScuppER (The Scudder Association, Inc.), 
Kithianda Ganapathy 
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Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited. 


Earning the Right to Criticize 


> 


I was glad to get the *“‘ Education Under Fire’ 
kit. Now I have two questions about it. 

First, should we not have two kits, for dif- 
ferent purposes? As I see it, one problem is 
concerned with the defense of our schools 
against a well planned attack. Included with 
that is a constructive program for strengthen- 
ing our schools. Our experience here has been 
that, instead of trying to fight back against the 
critics, it is wiser to work to inform people 
about the strengths in our public schools. That 
is, we have not been on the defensive, we have 
avoided fights, but we have worked very hard 
to explain what good work is being done. 
Along with that go all kinds of citizen activity 
as indicated in the work of the National Citi- 
zens Commission. Just so long as the attacks 
continue with their present motivation, our 
first task in AAUW is to interpret educational 
strengths. 

The second problem is an intelligent at- 
tempt to improve education. I don’t think the 
two should be confused. It is only after a com- 
munity has studied the strengths of its system, 
that it is ready to move on to this kind of 
constructive criticism. You have to have a 
good background of knowledge as laymen 
before you can be effective in criticism. 

I should separate the articles you now have 
in the kit, including such articles as the reprint 
of Canon Bell’s article from Life and Morti- 
mer Smith’s And Madly Teach in a separate 
kit for the advanced student. If you are going 
to use the Life reprint by Bell, then I think 
you should use also the Commager article. 
Life you remember went so far as to say it 
accepted the Commager point of view rather 
than that of Bell. To what extent is the Bell 
article documented by evidence and to what 
extent is it one man’s opinion about what our 
schools do? 

I believe that our branches should have done 
some spade work in understanding before they 
take on the second kit. We have seen how 
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easily people become confused by attacks on 
the schools. The confusion must be cleared up 
before they can do effective criticism of the 
school program. 

Furthermore, no branch nor citizen group 
can accomplish much without support from 
the educators themselves. As a practical mat- 
ter, you have to prove to school people that 
you really are friendly to education before you 
can undertake to criticize. 

This year our local Citizens Committee has 
made some excellent criticisms which have 
been accepted and acted upon, but it took us 
years to reach the point where we had earned 
the right to be trusted, and where we knew 
enough to be able to make suggestions for im- 
provement. Strangely enough, almost anyone 
thinks she knows enough about education to 
tell the professional where to head in. People 
are slow to learn that education is a profes- 
sional subject and that years of study are 
needed before you can make valid criticisms. 
We don’t tell the doctors but we certainly 
think we can tell the educators what their job 
is and how it should be done! Maybe members 
need to be cautioned about thinking they 
know all the answers. 

CLARA PAINTER 
Chairman, Minnesota Citizens 
Committee on Public Education 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 


Equal Rights — Corrections 


The May edition of the JouRNAL seems to me 
one of the best. For the value of education 
comes in its application to the problems of 
living. Of course I was especially glad to read 
the spirited debate on the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

May I urge you to correct an error of fact? 
On page 210, in the introduction, it is stated 
that the Equal Rights Amendment never has 
been brought to the floor of either House for a 
vote. Not true. It has had two votes in the 
Senate. First, in 1946, when it received 4 
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majority vote, but not a two-thirds majority. 
The second vote was in January 1950, when it 
won, receiving more than the two-thirds ma- 
jority. The vote was 63 to 19. 

For the sake of a better understanding, will 
you not allow a rebuttal in the next issue? It 
is clear that Mrs. Bosone has not really studied 
the amendment. Her state-by-state proposal 
for action is unrealistic. 

It took women in Connecticut seventeen 
years, in Massachusetts nearly thirty years, to 
win jury service. But the real point is that old 
English common law is so interwoven in the 
legal fabric of most of the states it cannot be 
disentangled. 
New Haven, Conn. FLORENCE L. C. KitcuE.t 
You have stated that women in the Territory 
of Hawaii cannot serve on the jury here. This 
is not true. May I call your attention to Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1951 — Act 91, which was 
passed by the Legislature and signed by the 
Governor of Hawaii on May 18, 1951 and 
which gives women the right to serve on any 
jury in the Territory of Hawaii. 


Hilo, Hawaii Wiis M. Bretanp 


So Valuable ... 


The April General Director's Letter has been a 
tremendous help in setting up the year’s pro- 
gram. In fact, we feel it is so valuable that we 
are spending $20 of our budget to supply the 
eight members of the board who are not al- 


1952 ‘American 
COLLEGE STUDENT 


Leaders” 


we < ae ie 


“y 
7000 Student Leaders } 
in 1000 U.S.A. Colleges Listed | 
Biography form contains 
addresses, students and 

parents - Achievements, 

Zy etc. Every Reference 

; Be Library should have copy. 
Az, TRADE DEALERS INVITED 


Leader Publications Box 
lipacienkan 


Se ee 


A BRIGHT AND MERRY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


Prince Swinehord. 
TOURING AMERICA 1952-53 


for information regarding dates, prices, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 


NO SS, Ee SA NRA SO ER RT NRT 


ready on your mailing list with a year’s sub- 
scription, in addition to copies of the January 
and April issues. Both the GDLs and the 
JOURNALS have been excellent, anticipating 
the needs of both the members and the officers. 
And more and more of our members are read- 
ing the JouRNAL and commenting on the 
content. 


Duluth, Minn. Opa. Tews 


Presidznt, Duluth Branch 


PHOENIX LECTURES 


PRESENTS OUTSTANDING AUTHORITIES 
TO SPEAK ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Phoenix Lectures is a non-profit organization de- 
voted to helping the people of the United States 
better understand the other peoples of the world. 
Internationally known personalities are available 
at very modest fees to civic, fraternal, and 
religious organizations. 

Address inquiries or request to be placed on 
mailing list to: 

PHOENIX 

139 East 57th Street 


LECTURES 
New York 22, N. Y, 


FOR YOUR MONEY-RAISING PROJECTS 
Help yourselves while you help women in India by writing 


for a consignment of unique, attractive articles made by 
these women. 


SCARVES, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HAND-BLOCKED 
MATERIALS, DOLLS, BRASSWARE, NOVELTIES 


25% commission to you on all sales... return unsold 
articles ...no obligation. Wide range of prices to suit 
the casual shopper. Write for details to: 


WHITING INDIA GUILDS, INC. (non-profit) 
250 East 49th Street . New York 17, N. Y. 


with PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


BY RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 
Registered Parliamentarian 


Brand new! This easy-to-use book based on 
Robert’s “Rules of Order.” At your finger 


$2.00 
CLIP YOUR CHECK TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 


College Offset Fress 
DEPT. UW 
150 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


tips — a visible-aid system of 
meeting procedure. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending June 30, 1962 


BALANCE SHEET FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


ASSETS Current Funds: 
112,327 .§ 
International Grants.......... 177,238 . 4: 
Current Assets: Reserves 
Res ccwrecu 63,534.00 43,925. 
Advances. .... 2,209 .00 Income Reserve. ..........se.6 19,308. 
Accounts Re- Principal Accounts 
ceivable.... 313.95 36,056. Million Dollar Fellowship En- 
__—— 0 En ee 985,303 .4 
Investments. .... ‘i 9,079. Memorial Endowments........ 85,805. 
Fixed Assets: Additions — Net Gain on Sale 
Land and Oe BOI. ooo i GeweeGa 30,160. 
Building... . 204,006.99 . nae 
Furniture and TOP. i cciscvstresssccscs. S158 
Fixtures.... 60,634.18 264,641. Siaicnitaoctagee eae 
ee TotaL LIABILITIES AND 
Deferred Expense 802.22 PRINCIPAL............. $% 1,891,144.%6 


GENERAL FUND 


WOOK 6s occaissswesccscs (S SIRES 
ommialabeons STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
Current Assets — Cash......... $ 289,566.3: EXPENSE 
Investments: 

Fellowship En- July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952 
dowment... $% 1,101,269.00 
Reserve Funds 63,233.28 1,164,502 . 28 GENERAL Funps — BupcEt 


EIS asst. tie be ied eee ees % 1,454,068 .63 


Tora ASSETS........... $ 1,891,144. 26 Dues _ 
119,550 Individual Members. $% 357,910.00 


. — is 202 Corporate Members 5,050.00 
LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL Reinstatement Fees.......... 5,720.50 
GENERAL FuND Rnanection Fees... « <1:0 000% 3,450.00 
oe ‘ 63.66 JOURNAL 
BUMGCEMUIONG...... 00 s0sec0e 14,647.06 
Advertising... 2... . cece. 852.63 
Publications 2,091.37 
Art Exhibitioas. ; 632.51 
Interest on Investments and 
Savings Accounts.......... 7,411.90 
Miscellaneous 478.44 
State Presidents Conference .... 1,553.14 
ee 10,776.18 


Income: 


Current Liabilities. .. 
Accrued Liabilities............. 
Deferred Income 
Reserves: 
Administrative 
RUE UNECE. 6.00 5 ob6010s sews 
en ee ee 1,000 
Life Memberships............ 15,170 
IE a6, auch aciare Gard wii 39,805 
Depreciation 3,431.42 
Special Funds 
MMS Cis cama aaneas 1,504 


Education Stud 888 . 
Penneetions y 4.576 Transferred from International 


Miscellaneous 710 Grants for Administrative Ex- 
oro se ere 964.641. ko) rn ceckteteneercne ce 12,024.98 


————————— 


. ee 


Totau INcoME........... $ 410,578.78 


Principal Account 


437,075. Toran $ 422,598.71 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures: FELLOWSHIP STIPEND ACCOUNTS 
Board of Directors, Elected Offi- 
cers and Committees........ $ 28,967. 
Salaries 192,460. Income: babel 
Office Operation Contributions. .... $ 25,578.70 
Supplies, postage, telephone Interest on Invest- 
and telegraph, services and ments (net)..... 44,147.70 69,721 .40 
equipment 21,522. re jee ares 
Headquarters Operation ee 
Fuel, utilities, supplies, main- 
tenance and repairs 10,846. 
Publications 
Rod acadecuwswsws 42,399 
General Director's Letter 8,979. 56 
Program... . 3,383. 
PRMIMUIONS. . 6 .cccvcsccces 1,011. 
General 5,450. INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 
Travel . Stee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,552, Balance, July 1, 1951............- $173,462.57 
Depreciation 5,550. 
Services 1,300. Income: : 
SW Drees... .............. 18,849. { IIR. sok ces ecssceess 120,891 . 67 
SIS 5.5 ys bins  releiels 3,230. 4 eg 
Fixed Expenses : $ 294,354 24 
Real Estate and Personal 
Ere ener 4,149.20 
Social Security and Unem- 
ployment Taxes 3,448. 46 
NIE. 5s cient we cicews 1,197.93 
Retirement 3,259.40 
State Presidents Conference... . 8,931.35 
a a re 8,875.63 


Balance, July 1, 1951............. % 89,886.85 


Disbursements: 

Stipend Payments.. 45,137.36 
Transfer to Reserves. . . 2,142.99 47,280 .35 
Balance, June 30, 1952............ $112,327.90 


Disbursements: 
International 
Grants......... $104,448.99 
Miscellaneous Ex- 
pense 641.82 105,090.81 
$ 189,263.43 
Transferred to Gen- 
eral Fund Budget. . 12,024.98 


Tota Expenpitures..... $ 381,367.26 
Transferred to Convention Fund.. 4,576.79 
Transferred to Administrative Re- 

SE va vance aweewewee avon as 36,654 . 66 
——_—__—————__ The accounts of the AAUW for July 1, 1951 
Torab...............-.. $ 422,598.71 to June 30, 1952, have been audited by Regardie 
+ and Brooks, certified public accountants. The 
scope of their examination covers primarily the 
accountability of the Treasurer to the Associa- 
tion but not a review of the distribution of 
Balance, July 1,1951..........+.- % 50,344.31  Feceipts and disbursements. The auditor’s state- 
, ment, certifying that the Association’s financial 
records are in order, is filed with the President of 
the Association. 


Balance, June 30, 1952............ $ 177,238 .45 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE 


Additions: 
Transfer from Other 
Reserves 
Transfer from Bud- 
get 


ht caSecuiiie i © 38,697 .27 AAUW Members: 


$ 89,041.58 Please send notice of any 


Deductions: change of address, together 
Addressing Equip- . 
—<_ 6,337. with former address, to the 
Office equipment.. . 2,196.8 


Kitchen Equipment 3,254 .§ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Hopf Survey...... 3,394 


Miscellaneous . 137 $ 15,320.53 OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Balance, June 30,1952... ..... _ $ 73,721.05 1634 Eye St.,N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Alabama — Mrs. R. E. Tidwell, 1602 Alaca 
Place, Tuscaloosa 

Arizona Dr. Agnes M. Allen, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff 

Arkansas — Mrs. Dwight Isely, Box 3, Uni- 
versity Station, Fayetteville 
California — Mrs. Frank H. Marvin, 501 
Terrace Avenue, Fresno 

Colorado — Mrs. John A. Park, 2309 Green- 
wood Avenue, Pueblo 
Connecticut — Mrs. CC. P. 
Wildwood Farm, Bantam 
Delaware — Mrs. LeRoy A. Grettum, 6 
Tanglewood Lane, Newark 

Florida — Miss Alvazine Young, 202 West 
Maxwell Drive, Lakeland 

Georgia — Mrs. J. Milton Murray, B3, The 
Terrace, Macon 

Idaho — Mrs. Leon C. Jones, 1824 Everett 
Street, Caldwell 

Illinois — Mis. Emory L. Kemp, 807 West 
Healey Street, Champaign 

Indiana — Dr. Margaret W. Powell, Frank- 
lin College, Franklin 

Iowa — Mrs. Frederick Lehman, 4254 Wood- 
field Lane, N.E., Cedar Rapids 

Kansas — Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Teachers 
College, Emporia 
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Kentucky — Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 
r209 Cardinal Drive, Louisville 18 
Louisiana Miss Eleanor Patrick, 2025 
Helen Street, Lake Charles 

Maine — Mrs. Edwin L. Giddings, 28 Col- 
lege Heights, Orono 

Maryland — Mrs. William H. Malthie, 4209 
Wickford Road, Baltimore 10 
Massachusetts — Mrs. H. B. Ullian, 35 
Dolphin Road, Newton Center 59 
Michigan — Mrs. Arthur L. Brandon, 2108 
Copley Avenue, Ann Arbor 

Minnesota — Mrs. L. E. Schneider, 5700 
London Road, Duluth 4 

Mississippi — Miss Stella Pierce, Box 367, 
University of Mississippi, University 
Missouri — Miss Willie Whitson, Box 343, 
Kirksville 

Montana— Miss M. Alice Oliver, 101 
North Third Avenue, Bozeman 

Nebraska — Mrs. Leonard Campbell, 1724 
North Union Street, Fremont 
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Nevada — Mrs. Iven Jeffries, 125 Bret Harte 
Avenue, Reno 

New Hampshire — Miss Myra Louise Davis, 
20 Main Street, Durham 

New Jersey — Dr. Marion E. Shea, 371 
Lake Street, Newark 4 

New Mexico— Mrs. Beatrice Chauvenet, 
970 Acequia Madre, Santa Fe 

New York — Mrs. C. Harry Gilfether, 806 
West Church Street, Elmira 

North Carolina — Mrs. Carl A. Plonk, 84 
Linden Avenue, Asheville 

North Dakota — Miss Mildred Davis, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks 

Ohio — Dr. Edith A. Wray, 27 Elmwood 
Place, Athens 
Oklahoma — Mrs. A. C. 
Ramona Drive, Enid 
Oregon — Mrs. Crecene A. Fariss, 2997 S.W. 
Fairview Boulevard, Portland 1 
Pennsylvania — Mrs. Herbert W. Ander- 
son, Winding Brook Farm, Prospectville 
Rhode Island — Mrs. William R. Michael, 
60 Malbone Road, Newport 

South Carolina — Miss Marguerite Tol- 
bert, State Department of Education, Wade 
Hampton Building, Columbia 

South Dakota — Mrs. Maurice Carpenter, 
1310 North Lincoln Street, Aberdeen 
Tennessee — Mrs. J. E. Lambdin, 2111 
Westwood Avenue, Nashville 

Texas — Dr. Vera R. Maxwell, 4304 Ken- 
wood Court, Fort Worth 3 

Utah — Mrs. Earl A. Fredrickson, 357 East 
Fifth North, Logan 

Vermont —- Mrs. Robert M. Tracy, 112 
Washington Street, Barre 

Virginia — Mrs. Leland Schubert, 211 Dixie 
Avenue, Harrisonburg 

Washington — Dr. Lulu Holmes, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman 

West Virginia — Mrs. O. S. Ikenberry, Box 
173, Shepherdstown 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Fred Risser, 109 West 
Main Street, Madison 3 

Wyoming — Mrs. P. E. Daley, Box 645, 
Rawlins 
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District of Columbia — Mrs. CLyDE 
KNANDEL, 2800 Woodley Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington 8 





